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The successful development of agricul- 
ture and allied arts among the peoples of 
the central plateau of Mexico was quickly 
recognized by the Spaniards who carried 
the conquering arms and banners of Charles 
V into that new world. In spite of the con- 
quest and the overthrow of pre-Cortesian 
kingdoms, the cultural elements of the 
ancient tribes continue to influence the 
practical lives of most modern Mexicans. 
The food plants of the native races have an 
unfailing interest for any enquiring mind. 
Moreover, the character of the post- 
Conquest colonization was determined in 
large measure by the cultural background 
of the native races, no less than by climatic 
and geographic conditions of the country. 

The memoir of Tezcuco,? by Juan Bautista 
Pomar, written in 1582 has been reprinted 
recently and relates some matters of prime 
importance concerning the agriculture of 
that kingdom. The author was a mestizo, 
a native of Tezcuco, son of a Spaniard, and 
grandson of Nezahualpitzintli, king of 
Tezcuco. His mother was the daughter of 
the said king and of an Indian slave. 

The account that I shall give here will be 


concerned mainly with the cultivation and 


utilization of food plants drawn from the 
reprint of Pomar’s treatise. His statements 
concerning the introduction of cultigens 
from other districts have proved to be high- 
ly significant. 

Pomar wrote intelligently of the agri- 
cultural and economic systems of the 
people of Mexico in his day. He was another 
historian and panegyrist of Tezcuco, in- 
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ferior certainly to Ixtlilxochitl, but older 
and more temperate. He was always in ac- 
cord with what was Tezcucan, did not in- 
vent things of which he was ignorant, and 
wrote without exaggeration. He added cer- 
tain details unnoted by Ixtlilxochitl, and 
untangled the twisted statements of other 
historians who described the kingdom and 
its people. He chose to leave the discussion 
of medicinal plants to Hernandez, who came 
to Mexico in 1570. 

If the assumption be correct that the 
Tezcucan population was composed of 
peoples of diverse origins who entered and 
settled in its borders, and where civilization 
was fostered by wise rulers, it is evident 
that any authentic record of its arts and 
industries is of major importance. 

Tezcuco, the capital city, when at the 
apex of its development, had a population 
of 300,000 people who necessarily depended 
for their subsistence upon the labors of a 
larger number of rural subjects. 

The kingdom of Tezcuco was situated 
east of the lake of the same name. The land 
sloped upward from the lake to the foot of 
the high mountains to the eastward and was 
traversed by numerous short rivers from 
which water was diverted by canals and 
ditches. Pomar described their water re- 
sources as follows: 


Large and voluminous rivers do not occur in this 
city or near it, because the arroyos of water which 
run to it are hardly able to reach the lake in the 
dry season. Morover, there was a necessity to 
unite and reduce into one many springs from their 
true sources, leading them from their courses and 
natural channels into conduits and canals which 
Nezahualcoyotzin and Nezahualpitzintli made, 
not solely for drinking water, but also for ir- 
rigating their orchards, gardens, and other prop- 
erty, and houses of pleasure. Now they also serve 
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to irrigate-plantings of maize and wheat and on 
them the Spaniards have built mills for grinding 
and cloth making. 


The water systems were not kept in re- 
pair after the subjugation of the country by 
the Spaniards because of the disruption of 
the kingdom. 

Pomar’s descriptions of agricultural plants 
are valuable additions to those given in a 
piece of picture writing made in 1530 by 
another Tezcucan scribe under the direction 
of a Spanish teacher which depicted plants 
supposedly typical of Cempoallan and other 


cities tributary to the kingdom of Aculhua- 


can.* The lists of agricultural plants differ 
somewhat, since Tezcuco lay at a higher 
altitude than Cempoallan. 

The list of important, indigenous fruit 
crops shows that horticulture had reached 
an advanced stage of development among 
the Tezcucans. Pomar wrote: 


The cultivated lands give good crops of fine 
cherries, of excellent flavor, taste, and a reason- 
able livelihood. There are apple trees which give 
a fruit, yellow with a red blush, equal in size and 
flavor to that of Castille which we call San Juan. 
Some of these are better than others according to 
the culture which they give to the trees or to the 
quality of the soil in which they grow. The Indians 
dry apples and cherries and keep them for luxuries 
in winter. Apples of Castille, pears, and quinces 
may easily be grafted upon these apple trees. They 
have also blackberries. The avocados and white 
zapotes which they call “Sleepy Heads” are culti- 
vated in this city in sheltered and warm locations, 
yet they are very small and inferior because they 
belong in the hot country. 


He commented also upon oranges, 
peaches, pomegranates, and other European 
fruits cultivated in Tezcuco at the time he 
wrote. 

The frequency with which the cactus 
Opuntia tuna Mill. was mentioned by Pomar 
and other early writers indicates that then, 
as now, it was an important food plant. The 
fruits were eaten either fresh or cooked. The 
sap pressed from the fleshy joints was ad- 
ministered to persons suffering from illnesses 


* Reep, H.8. I[ztlilzochitl II and Componten: 
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due to the heat. Practically every part of 
the plant had some particular use. He stated 
specifically that the plant was cultivated 
and described several of the principal varie- 
ties. 

The agave was cultivated in pre-Colum- 
bian times, yielding many products of neces- 
sity and convenience. The saccharine sap 
was fermented to produce pulque or was 
evaporated to make a syrup which was an 
equivalent for sugar in their dietary. The 
leaves were a source of fiber, and of a tough 
paper. The people used the hot sap from 
agave leaves as a vulnary, an application 
not mentioned by- other writers on pre- 
Columbian botany. Pomar said: “One of 
their principal plants is a kind of maguey 
which they call Cozamalomeil with which 
they heal all sorts of wounds. They roast 
the fleshy leaves in hot embers and wash 
the wound with the hot sap from them and 
allay the convulsion (spasmo) by placing 
the leaf on the wound. So marvellous are its 
effects that they make cures which the 
medicos regard as miraculous.” 

Wine was made by fermenting these saps 
in wide-mouthed earthen jars which were 
kept loosely covered until the fermenta- 
tion was finished. Wines from various sorts 
of agaves had their particular qualities, 
the inferior sorts being used only for cook- 
ing. 

Maize, the all-important. crop which fur- 
nished the principal supply of their carbo- 
hydrate food, was briefly mentioned by 
Pomar although omitted entirely by the 
unknown writer of the chronicle of Cempoal- 
lan.* Pomar gave no description of their 
methods of cultivation, to our great regret. 
Possibly he thought they were so well 
known as to require no mention in his com- 
munication to the king of Spain. Concerning 
other grains he wrote as follows: ‘The 
native grains, seeds, and culinary vegetables 
which have served, and still serve, the 
natives are first maize, then beans of dif- 
ferent sorts and colors which, cooked with 
pepper, are the sustenance of the ordinary 
people, then the chia or sage (Salvia sp.) 
which is a small seed somewhat larger than 
the mustard, . . . of which the natives make 
a drink after roasting, grinding, and boiling 
it with water.” 
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Huauhtli is the name of an important 
species of Chenopodium that was used as 
food by the ancient as well as the modern 
Mexicans. In his Relaciones de Tezcoco 
Pomar wrote: ‘“‘Huauhtli is a seed like rape 
and of the same color, except it is a little 
flattened like lentils. After it is ground and 
kneaded they make firm loaves in maize 
leaves (husks?) which are cooked in ollas, 
or they make them into tortillas which are 
cooked on a comal.... They have mich- 
huauhtli which is a smaller white seed of 
which they make loaves of bread like those 
of huauhtli and a beverage of the roasted 
and ground seeds dissolved in syrup.” Em- 
mart® interpreted michhuauhtli as “fish 
grain.’ The Aztecs made a poultice from its 
seeds for the treatment of siriasis, an in- 
flammation of infants. 

Pomar’s mention of the uses of this plant 
was undoubtedly the first in any European 
language. Herndndez® later described a 
medicinal plant of Mexico and gave it a 
name which suggests similarity but not 
identity with huauhtli. Thus: “We find in 
this New Spain many kinds of Atriplex 
agrestis which are universally called Hoautli 
or Hoahoautli and get great care in their 
gardens and orchards, such are Tlapal 
hoaquilitl or Tlapalhoauhtli.” His descrip- 
tion of the thick fibrous roois, red stem, and 
reddish flowers, however, suggests Amaran- 
thus rather than Chenopodium. 

Huauhtli was a cultivated plant, possibly 
not a native of Mexico, but modified by 
centuries of cultivation and selection. Its 
exact identity is not well established. From 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall Safford obtained mate- 
rial which he described as a new species, 
Chenopodium nuttalliae,’ stating that it has 
been cultivated from time immemorial by 
the Mexicans and that it is now unknown in 
the wild state. He said that the name 
Uauhtli, or Huauhtli, was applied by the 
Aztecs not only to the seeds, but to the 
plants as well; but when the plants were 
cooked for greens they were called Huau- 


5 Emmart, Emity W. The Badianus manu- 
one Baltimore, 1940. 

© HERNANDEZ, Francisco. Rerum medicarum, 
Liber VIII, 11, p. 269. Roma, 1651. 

™Sarrorp, W. E. Chenopodium nuttalliae, a 
food plant of the Aztecs. JourRN. WASHINGTON 
Acap. Scr. 8: 521-527. 1918. 


quilitl. Other botanists* have attempted to 
identify this plant as C. quinoa, which has 
been cultivated as a food plant by certain 
South American Indians since prehistoric 
times.*® 

I have had the opportunity of examining 
specimens lent by the Gray Herbarium of 
Harvard University which were collected 
by Dugés at Guanajuato. They are Cheno- 
podium album, yet were said to be culti- 
vated plants. The leaves are oval and some- 
what decurrent; petioles as long as the 
laminae; seed-bearing heads quite compact. 
The label, apparently written by Dugés, 
contains the following important informa- 
tion: “Quelite cultivé. Sous le nom de 
Cuauzontle ou Cuauxoncle on mange les 
extremites fleuries, frites et envelopées 
d’oeuf. C’est un bien pauvre legume.” 

Another sheet of plants labeled “Quelite 
sauvage” which was also designated C. 
album by Dugés, contained smaller speci- 
mens whose slender stems bore loose heads, 
resembling plants often grown on barren 
soils. 

The systematic relationships of C. nut- 
talliae are somewhat indefinite. In response 
to my inquiry, Dr. I. M. Johnston’* wrote 
that the species seems to be very distinct 
from other undoubtedly native Mexican 
species of the genus, and concluded that it 
may well be a cultivated plant. There is 
every reason for distinguishing the plant 
called huauhtli from C. album, which is of 
European origin and would not therefore 
have a well-recognized Aztec name. Speci- 
mens of C. nutialliae lent by the U. 8. Na- 
tional Herbarium have no resemblance to 
other well-known North American species. 

Dr. C. O. Sauer, of the University of 
California, has reported" that he saw a 
plant called huauhtli in Sinaloa. It therefore 
seems possible that the name may be ap- 
plied to other edible species of Chenopodium 
in diverse parts of modern Mexico. 

*Axgtien, P. Beitrag zur Systematik der 
C ium-Arten Amerikas. Fedde Repert. 
Sp. Nov. 26: 124. 1929. 

*Parop1, L. Relaciones de la agricultura pre- 

1 ica. Anal. Acad. Nac. Agron. Vet. Buenos 


NtCa. 
Aires. 1: 115-167. 1935. he 
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There is evidence, therefore, that the 
plant which the Tezcucans called huauhtli 
had been brought into cultivation in pre- 
Colombian times and that the name may 
have been conferred also on C. album when 
it spread into Mexico from the Old World. 

Although the Spaniards had introduced 
European pot-herbs, the natives preferred 
plants they had domesticated, some of 
which had been brought to Tezeuco from 
other localities. 

Gourd fruits were cooked and eaten, and 
their seeds were added to many sorts of 
stews, to which they were said to impart an 
agreeable quality on account of their oil 
content. Pomar said that their gourds had 
the form and color of melons of Castille, 
though their rind was firmer. The chayote 
which bore fruits throughout the year was 
highly prized because of its flavor and keep- 
ing qualities. He wrote further of other 
vegetables: 

Tomatoes (and miltomatl) serve as spice with 
the peppers from which they make sauces and ap- 
petizers. These are different from any Spanish 
fruit. They will not be discussed further because 
they are well-known and they grow and yield in 
Spain ... They have wild amaranth, watercress, 
tender onions, and purslane which they salt at the 
proper season. Peppers of many sorts and colors 
are eaten in all their food, fresh and dried, without 
which no food is acceptable to them. 


The culture of European cereals on the 
estates of the Spaniards received the follow- 
ing comment from Pomar: 


Wheat and barley yield wonderfully on the 
farms and estates of the Spaniards, but very few 
Indians have space for them or for their proper 
sowing, being ordinarily occupied in the service of 
the Spaniards. They have harvested in Tezcuco 
‘and its surroundings as much as ten thousand 
fanegas of wheat, but very little barley, except 
what suffices for home use, because those who 
plant and harvest it do not sell it as they do wheat. 
Neither do they produce silk, although it would be 
possible for there are mulberry trees for feeding 
the worms. Formerly it was produced by D. 
Antonio Tlalhuitolzin, cacique and governor of 
the city, who was the son of Nezahualpitzintli. 


He wrote briefly about tobacco, but did 
not state that it was cultivated in Tezcuco. 
The species which they knew was undoubt- 
edly Nicotiana rustica. The name by which 
they knew it was Picietl—the little fragrant 
tobacco—and it will appear from the follow- 
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ing paragraph that tobacco was regarded 
as a medicinal plant by the majority of the 
Tezcucans: 

The herb which they call picietl, which is said 
to be the same as that called henbane in Spain, is 
useful for sleep and for deadening the flesh and 
making the hard-worked body insensitive to 
fatigue. They take the ground dried leaves, wrap 
them around a little lime, and put a quantity 
such as would fill a hazelnut into the mouth be- 
tween the lips and the gums when they go to sleep 
or to work. However, few of the Indians who are 
educated with Spaniards use it, neither the urban 
and polite gentry, only rustics and laborers. They 
also employ this herb for smoking in little reed 
tubes wrapped with liquidambar. They light the 
tips of the packed tubes and draw at the other 
end with the result, it is said, that they dry out 
the head and purge the rheum of the mouth. This 
is already admitted by the Spaniards who suffer 
these infirmities and use it as their remedy with 
benefit. They use it also for quotidian, tertian, 
and quartan fevers taking it as a suppository 
which purges them. Likewise the toasted leaves 
placed on the abdomen, when there is pain, cures 
them. 

Omitting several other plants which 
Pomar mentioned as remedies, we may 
pause to read his lines about a plant known 
as ololiuhqui, since Hernandez" also com- 
mented upon it. The name meant “Plant 
of the Serpents” and was synonymous with 
coaxihuitl. 

“Ololiuhqui which is also brought from 
the hot country has a seed. When ground 
and made into a dough, it reduces swellings 
and drives away the pain. When ground and 
steeped in water and drank, it drives away 
weariness of the body because it causes 
sweating.” Hernandez said that the plant 
had cordate leaves and white flowers. His 
description and figure suggest that it might 
be a species of Convolvulus, but he said it 
had a rather jong, rounded seed like cori- 
ander, hence the reference to serpents. 
Ramirez and Aleocer" identified the plant 
as Ipomoea sidaefolia Chois., and Safford 
noted (unpublished memorandum) that it 
grew in the Department of Monte Christo, 
Campeche, Yucatan. 

His reference to another vegetable prod- 
uct is a bit difficult to interpret: 

12 HERNANDEZ, Francisco. Rerum medicarum 
Liber V, 14, p. 145. Roma, 1651. 

18 Ramirez, J., y Atcocer, G. V. Sinonimia 
vulgar y cientifica de las plantas Mevxicanas. 
Mexico, 1902. 
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There is a little grana, not within the city but 
in the highlands like those between the city and 
the mountain and range of Tlaloc, which is some- 
what more temperate and yet here the Indians 
give little to the city. Indeed, it may be that they 
have no time to attend to it because of their ordi- 
nary occupation which demands personal services 
to such an extent that they could not have time 
to harvest wheat and barley and to produce silk 
and grana. 


Grana may mean the seed of a plant, but 
it can also mean scarlet grain, or cochineal, 
which the ancient Mexicans used so ex- 
tensively for dyeing. According to Ximenez, 
the care and rearing of the coccids from 
which the dye was obtained was a recog- 
nized industry. 

There is a sapient remark about the use 
of simples which must be mentioned before 
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these notes are terminated. Those who have 
often perused the long dissertations about 
the real and fancied medicinal worth of 
many plants written by natives and Euro- 
peans in the sixteenth century will enjoy 
this soft sarcasm from Pomar’s pen: ““They 
have many roots for purging all sorts of 
humors and very good in the opinion of 
those who use them, except that they don’t 
know how to apply them and they cure more 
or less by chance.” 

A study of his account of the botanical 
and agricultural topics relating to Texcucan 
civilization impresses one with his accurate, 
first-hand information on the subject, which 
should guide those who would search for 
plants worthy of wider utilization in our 
time. 


ETHNOLOGY.—Algonkian ethnoktstory of the Carolina Sound. Maurice A. 


Mook, American University. 


(Continued from page 194.) 


In some respects the best-known Caro- 
lina Algonkian group, at least the one with 
which the Roanoke colonists had the most 
numerous contacts, was the so-called Seco- 
tan. This tribe’s domain extended from Al- 
bemarle Sound to lower Pamlico River and 
from Roanoke Island to the west-central 
region of present Beaufort County. Western 
Beaufort County and the river region above 
the present city of Washington, as will be 
seen, seem to have belonged to another 
tribe (the Poumouik). The northeastern 
section of the peninsula between the Pam- 
lico and Neuse Rivers was also a part of 
Secotan territory. Secotan distribution thus 
included the present counties of Washing- 
ton, Tyrrell, Dare, and Hyde, the greater 
part of Beaufort, and the northern part of 
Pamlico. The native inhabitants of the off- 
shore islands were geographically, and 
perhaps also culturally and_ politically, 
closer to the Secotan than to any other 
Algonkian group. 

Because of proximity to Roanoke the 
English colonists had closer contacts with 
the Secotan Indians than with any other 
tribe of the Carolina coast. Barlow’s 
Wingandacoa is usually identified with 


Secotan (106), and most of the Indians 
whom he mentioned by name—Wingina, 
the chief, Granganimo, his brother, Wan- 
chese and Manteo, the natives whom he 
took to England with him—were inhabi- 
tants of this area. Other persons and places 
referred to in his narrative are known by 
the relation of Secotan informants. Hariot 
stared that most of his ethnological infor- 
mation pertained particularly to the coastal 
area in the vicinity of Roanoke, and White’s 
pictures of Indian scenes and subjects dealt 
largely with the towns of the Secotan tribe. 
He claimed that there were minor differ- 
ences in native customs between towns in 
this territory, but such differences are to be 
expected among towns spread over an area 
as large as the one above indicated. 

There is no information on the size of this 
group in 1586 (107), but that it was not the 
largest and strongest tribe of the region may 
be deduced from the facts of aboriginal his- 
tory that are recorded in the narratives. 
For example, when Pemisapan (Wingina) 
planned his conspiracy against the English 
he called upon the northern tribes (Weape- 
meoc, Chowanoc, and Moratoc) for help 
and seems to have been but indifferently 
supported by the mass of his own people. 
Lane stated that the Chowanoc were the 
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strongest tribe of the area, and Hariot 
reported that native towns on the Secotan 
coast were small and not numerous. When 
Barlow visited Roanoke Island the native 
town on it had but nine houses, and White’s 
drawings of the towns of Pomeiock and 
Secotan show them to have been small set- 
tlements (108). Yet the territory of the 
Secotan was greater in area than that of any 
other Algonkian group of the Carolina sea- 
board. 

Eight Secotan villages are known by 
name, the locations of some of which can be 
determined more accurately than is possible 
for most of the settlements previously con- 
sidered. There were two villages in northern 
Secotan territory south of Albemarle Sound, 
two in the eastern area on Pamlico Sound, 
and four in the southern section west of 
Mattamuskeet Lake. It is possible to locate 
the first four of these more accurately than 
the others, in spite of the fact that there are 
several accounts of the colonists’ southern 
exploration, because White’s (and De Bry’s) 
map is geographically more accurate for the 
northern than for the southern area. The 
reason for our better knowledge of the na- 
tive geography of the northern area is that 
the English ‘new Fort in Virginia’ was 
established at the northern end of Roanoke 
Island (109) and that in their explorations 
by water the colonists usually sailed north- 
ward into Albemarle, rather than south- 
westward into Pamlico Sound. The Croa- 
toan Indians lived south of Roanoke Island, 
and at least one historian has suggested that 
their consistent friendliness toward the 
English was due to their more distant south- 
ern location, in an area farther removed 
from and less molested by the English and 
therefore less threatened by the prospect of 
dispossession (110). 

Grenville’s relation of the Second Voyage 
(111), as well as Lane’s Account of the par- 
ticularities of the imployments of the English 
men left in Virginia, gives an account of the 
colonists’ first exploration to the mainland 
after arriving in America. The towns visited 
. were Pomeiok, Acquascogoc, and Secotan, 
and this was the order of their location from 
east to west. The voyage was made from the 
island of Wococon (Ocracoke); the ships 
sailed westward to the mainland (Hyde and 
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Beaufort Counties), entered the Pamlico 
River, and then returned to Wococon. The 
towns can be located as follows: 

White’s map locates Pomeyoc between 
Lake Paquippe (Mattamuskeet) and Pam- 
lico Sound, and the text accompanying 
White’s drawing of “A Chiefe Herowans 
wife of Pomeoc’”’ (112) states that “about 
20 miles from the Iland [Roanoke], neere 
the lake of Paquippe, ther is another towne 
called: Pomeioock hard by the sea.’’ White’s 
map shows the town on the bank of the lake 
rather than on the shore of the Sound, but 
that it was located on the Sound is indi- 
cated by Barlow’s reference to ‘‘the great 
River called Occam (Pamlico Sound)... 
on which standeth a towne called Pomei- 
ock”’ (113). De Bry’s map places Pomeiock 
between Lake Paquuyp and the Sound, and 
Smjth’s map is again but a copy of De Bry’s 
in this location. The site of the town on a 
modern map could be either Gibbs Point or 
the northern shore of Wyesocking Bay, 
probably the former. Both Mooney and 
Hawks placed it at the mouth of Gibbs ° 
Creek, at or near the present town of Engel- 
hard in eastern Hyde County (114). The 
town was drawn by White and is repre- 
sented as a small, circular, palisaded village 
of 18 houses (115). The Secotan town of 
Pomeioc is not to be confused with the 
tribe of Pomouik, which was also Algonkian 
and which bordered Secotan territory to the 
west and southwest. 

On White’s map Aquascogoc is shown 
west of Mattamuskeet Lake on a body of 
water that is apparently meant to represent 
modern Pungo River. De Bry’s map shows 
a similar location. The Indian town was 
probably situated at or near modern Bel- 
haven, in eastern Beaufort County. Mooney 
believed it to have been on the east bank of 
the river and gave it a location in the vicin- 
ity of the present towns of Scranton and 
Makelyville, in western Hyde County 
(116). Hawks decided that Aquascogoc was 
near the mouth of the Neuse River, “‘possi- 
bly somewhere about Broad Creek, perhaps 
not.so low down,” but he was led into error 
by confusing the tribe of Pomouik with the 
town of Pomeioc (117). Before the English 
had been in Carolina three weeks they 
burned the town and destroyed the corn 
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fields of Aquascogoc because one of its in- 
habitants had stolen a silver cup (118). 
Thus began that enmity in the natives that 
led them to refuse to trade with the English, 
thereby depriving the colonists of food and 
contributing toward their decision to aban- 
don the colony when Drake appeared with 
his ships in the spring of the next year. 
Weapemeoc, Chowanoc, and Moratoc 
were not only tribal names but also the 
names of towns within their territories, and 
the same was true of Secotan. These towns 
were the residences of the tribal chiefs and 
therefore the political centers of the tribes. 
Secotan differed from the three northern 
tribes, however, in not having its principal 
town in the geographical center of tribal 
territory. According to White’s map and 
Barlow’s and Lane’s accounts, the town of 
Secotan was in the southern part of the ter- 
vitory of this tribe. Lane placed it at “the 
uttermost place to the Southward of any 
discovery” and estimated that it was ‘‘four- 
score miles distant from Roanok.” Barlow 
wrote that “Towards the Southwest foure 
dayes journey [from Roanoke] is situate a 
towne called Sequotan, which is the South- 
ernmost towne of Wingandacoa, neere unto 
which... [is] an out Island, unhabited, 
called Wocokon”’ (119). The eastern shore 
of the peninsula between the Pamlico and 
Neuse Rivers is approximately 80 miles 
from Roanoke Island and is also near the 
island of Ocracoke or Wococon (120). 
White’s map is improperly oriented south 
of the Pungo—Pamlico River region, but 
when corrected for the confusion in direc- 
tions his towns of Secotan and Secotaoc 
seem to be on the south bank of Pamlico 
River. The former is placed about halfway 
up the estuary, probably east of present 
Bonnerton in Beaufort County, while 
Secotaoc is put east of Secotan in the region 
of Hobuchen ‘and Mesic in northeastern 
Pamlico County. Secotan’s site was on the 
south bank of the Pamlico, apparently be- 
tween Durham and South Creeks, while 
Secotaoc may have been on the north shore 
of Bay River. De Bry, however, placed 
Secota on the north bank of a river appar- 
ently meant for the Pamlico, and put Sec- 
tuoc on the south bank. Mooney, who used 
De Bry’s map rather than White’s, accord- 
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ingly located Secotan ‘‘on the north bank of 
Pamlico river, in the present Beaufort 
county” (121). Hawks relied on the narra- 
tives rather than the maps in attempting to 
locate Secotan, and not realizing that there 
were two towns involved, could not decide 
whether to place Secotan ‘‘somewhere near 
... Bay river” or ‘‘at the mouth of South 
Creek on Pamlico river, a half mile above 
Indian Island” (122). As a matter of fact, 
Hawks’s alternative locations for the town 
of the narratives approximately correctly 
locate the two towns of the early maps. It 
is an interesting fact that whereas Secotan 
is one of the most frequently mentioned 
Indian villages in the Roanoke narratives, 
it is also one of the most difficult to locate 
specificaily. This is due, of course, to the 
geographically indefinite references of the 
relations, plus the failure of White’s map in 
this respect for the southern Secotan settle- 
ments. 

In addition to Secota and Sectuoc, De 
Bry’s map shows a town named Cotan on a 
stream flowing into Pamlico River from the 
north. The name does not appear on White’s 
map, nor is it mentioned in the relations. 
Mooney identified it as “‘an Algonkian vil- 
lage in 1585 about Ransomville, Beaufort 
county” (123). Mooney based his location 
upon Smith’s map; from De Bry’s it would 
seem more likely that Cotan was situated at 
or near the historic town of Bath. 

The relations mention but two towns in 
the northern part of Secotan territory, but 
White’s map shows three and De Bry’s 
map shows four. These were Roanoak on 
the island by that name, Dasamonquepeuc 
on the western shore of Croatan Sound, and 
west of Dasamonquepeue and south of 
Albemarle Sound the two towns of Tramas- 
quecoc and Mecopen. Mecopen is absent 
from White’s map, but on De Bry’s it is 
placed on the east bank of a stream flowing 
into the sound a short distance east of the 
mouth of Roanoke River. Mooney accord- 
ingly located the village south of the sound, 
near the Roanoke (124). The stream shown 
on the map, however, is clearly not a tribu- 
tary of the Roanoke. It may have been 
meant for Scuppernong River, in which case 
the native town would have been in either 
eastern Washington or western Tyrrell 
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County. It is shown on the map as some- 
what inland from the sound, which may ac- 
count for Lane’s failure to mention it in his 
accounts of the trips made in exploration of 
the Chowan and Roanoke Rivers. It was 
apparently a small village; at any rate, 
Barlow had not heard of it in 1584. 

White’s map shows the town of Tramas- 
kecooc at the head of a stream that, to 
judge from its size and location, was meant 
to represent Alligator River. Smith’s map 
has Tamasqueack and De Bry’s has 
Tramasquecoock on the west bank of the 
river. All maps show the town on the upper 
course of the stream. Gerard etymologized 
the name of the town as “people of the 
white-cedar swamps’’ (125)—a name eco- 
logically appropriate for inhabitants of this 
region. 

The native village of Roanoke, situated 
on the northern shore of Roanoke Island, 
was the first one visited by Englishmen in 
the New World and is the only one that is 
specifically described in the relations of the 
colony. Barlow described it as a small vil- 
lage of nine houses fortified with a palisade 
of sharp posts (126). It was the residence of 
Granganimo, a brother of the chief of the 
Secotan tribe, while Wingina, the chief, 
seems to have lived at both Roanoak and 
Dasamonquepeuc. The latter was a village 
on the mainland across the sound from Roa- 
noke. White spoke of Roanoke as ‘“‘the Is- 
land directly over against Dasamongwe- 
peuk,”’ and Lane referred to “‘Dasamonque- 
peio in the maine, within two leagues over 
against”? the English settlement on the 
island (127). That Wingina lived at either 
Roanoak or Dasamonquepeuc is indicated 
by Lane’s statements that “the King .. . 
sow[ed] his ground, not onely in the [land, 
but also at Dasamonquepeio” and that 
“‘Pemisapan [Wingina] went of purpose to 
Dasamonquepeio ... to see his grounds 
there broken up and sowed for a second 
crop” (128). 

Shortly after the colonists built their set- 
tlement on the island, the native village and 
the entire island seem to have been aban- 
doned by the Indian inhabitants. This was 
done probably after the death of Granga- 
nimo and his father, Ensenore, both of whom 
were friendly to the English. Wingina then 
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became full chief, in fact as well as in name. 
At that time he changed his name to 
Pemisapan and thereafter adopted the 
policy of opposing the English at every 
turn. He gathered about him certain con- 
federates, such as Osacan, Tanaquiny, 
Wanchese, and Andacon, and chose the 
town of Dasamonquepeuc as the operating 
base for his plan of destroying the English 
settlement. There was no native town on 
the island when Governor White established 
his group there in 1587, or when he returned 
to the place in 1590. By 1587 the island was 
only visited by natives who came over from 
the mainland to hunt and fish. In that year 
George Howe, one of White’s assistants, 
was slain by “divers Savages which were 
come over to Roanoak, either of purpose to 
espie our company and what number we 
were, or else to hunt Deere, whereof 
[there] were many in the Island”’ (129). 

Both White’s and De Bry’s maps carry 
the symbol of a native settlement at the 
northern tip of the island of Roanoke, and 
Barlow stated that the village stood ‘‘neere 
unto the waters side’”’ (130). None of the 
relations mention more than the single 
village, although superficial archeological 
reconnaissance conducted 50 years ago un- 
covered evidence of four sites of aboriginal 
occupancy (131). The excavation at that 
time was neither systematic nor adequate, 
and the investigator failed to describe both 
the number and the characteristics of the 
artifacts discovered. The island of Roanoke 
and the entire eastern area of the Carolinas 
await scientific study by trained archeolo- 
gists. The early work at Roanoke revealed 
the possibilities of archeological studies in 
this region, and it is to be hoped that scien- 
tifie excavation may someday be accom- 
plished, for only by careful investigation of 
the native sites of occupation, such as those 
revealed by the contemporary narratives 
and early maps, can the complete history of 
native cultural development in this area be 
discovered. 

In some instances tentative suggestions 
as to prehistoric migrations and cultural 
relations can be extracted from the meaning 
of native words, and the word Roanoak it- 
self has been analyzed from this point of 
view. The modern spelling of this word is an 
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adaptation of the native term Roanoak, or 
Roanoac, as it is invariably spelled in the 
early narratives. Gerard claimed that in 
the Eastern Algonkian languages the word 
signified “northern people’ or “‘northern- 
ers,” and suggested that the name of this 
people may have derived from their location 
on the northern end of the island they in- 
habited, but more probably that it was in 
reference to a current tradition that they 
had originally migrated from an ancestral 
home in the north (132). That the Algon- 
kian tribes of Virginia and Carolina came 
from an earlier home in the general area of 
the Great Lakes is the consensus of students 
of prehistoric migrations in eastern native 
North America (133). 

Whereas the island of Roanoke is known 
to have had a native village on it at the time 
of the arrival of the English, it is difficult to 
determine which of the other islands were 
inhabited and which were not. White’s map 
designates most of the larger sandbank is- 
lands by native names, but this in itself is 
no indication of aboriginal residence. The 
only island location on his map that shows 
the symbol of an Indian village is the north- 
ern end of Roanoke. De Bry’s map shows a 
village here and also three towns on the is- 
land of Croatoan (134). Ocracoke Island 
(Wococon) was uninhabited, as was also 
the land near the inlet Barlow entered in 
1584 (135). White found both Roanoke and 
“Hatorask” uninhabited in 1587. Inasmuch 
as there are a number of references in the 
relations to the mainland people crossing 
Pamlico Sound on hunting and fishing ex- 
cursions, it is possible that the island vil- 
lages were temporary settlements season- 
ally occupied for these purposes. On the 
other hand, White stated that Manteo 
“had his mother and many of his kindred 
dwelling” on Croatoan Island and referred 
to it as “the place where Manteo was borne 
and the Salvages [are]... our friends” 
(136). The proximity of the larger islands 
to Secotan suggests that the Indians who 
frequented them were members of that 
tribe. However, Manteo and his people were 
sufficiently independent of the Secotan of 
the mainland to refuse to join Pemisapan’s 
conspiracy against the colonists in 1586. It 
is impossible to decide whether the inhabi- 
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tants of Roanoke and Croatoan Islands 
were separate local groups, with their own 
tribal organization, or whether they were 
divisions of the Secotan tribe of the main- 
land. If parts of a single larger tribal terri- 
tory, the distance separating the inhabi- 
tants of Roanoke Island, Cape Hatteras, 
and the lower Pamlico River may be as- 
sumed to have resulted in some local politi- 
cal autonomy and perhaps also in a degree 
of general cultural differentiation. However, 
the information embodied in contemporary 
accounts is too sparse to prove or disprove 
this theory of regional specialization. 

Before we consider other original Al- 
gonkian groups of this area the relationship 
of the modern so-called ‘‘Croatan Indians” 
to the Croatoan of the sixteenth century 
deserves a word of mention. Among the 
present “‘Croatan”’ of Robeson and adjacent 
counties in North and South Carolina (137) 
there has been a persistent tradition of In- 
dian ancestry. It has also been argued, nota- 
bly by McMillan and by Weeks, that they 
are descendants of Governor White’s ‘‘lost 
colonists,’ who are supposed to have taken 
refuge with the Croatoan Indians in the 
area of Cape Hatteras (138). In 1709 Law- 
son reported that some of the Hatteras In- 
dians, as the Croatoan were known by that 
time, had gray eyes and that they then had 
a tradition of white ancestry and “value[d] 
themselves extremely for their affinity with 
the English.’”’ It was Lawson’s opinion that 
White’s settlement had miscarried, either 
through the want of supplies from the Eng- 
lish or through the treachery of some of the 
natives, and that “in process of time they 
conformed themselves to the manners of 
their Indian relations” (139). 

Lawson’s theory is as reasonable as any 
proposed since his time, but it is an un- 
proved hypothesis and must remain so in 
the nature of the case. If the Croatoan—Hat- 
teras had absorbed their ancestral white 
blood as completely as Lawson suggested by 
the early eighteenth century, the theory of 
the Croatoan ancestry of the modern Croa- 
tan must be held to with temerity. The 
connection between the Hatteras and the 
ancestors of the modern Croatan is still un- 
substantiated, and therefore the hypothesis 
of Croatan descent from either the lost 
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colony or the early Croatan must be re- 
garded as quite baseless. In a recent recon- 
sideration of the anthropological aspects of 
the problem, Swanton has concluded that 
“it is not improbable that a few families or 
small groups of Algonquian . . . connection 
may have cast their lot with” the modern 
Croatan, but that “‘contributions from such 
sources must have been relatively insignifi- 
cant” (140). Without denying the present 
“Croatans’”’ their possible Indian ancestry, 
we may conclude that that ancestry was al- 
most certainly not Algonkian. From the 
point of view of their probable history they 
are legally Indians, but not ethnically Al- 
gonkian. 

South of the Secotan of 1585 were the 
Pomouik and Neusiok tribes. The only ref- 
erence to the existence of these people dur- 
ing the earliest historic period isin a para- 
graph of Barlow’s First Voyage. I quote the 
passage inasmuch as it is the only informa- 
tion available in contemporary accounts: 

Adjoyning to this countrey aforesaid called 
Secotan beginneth a countrey called Pomouik, 
belonging to another king whom they call Piema- 
cum, and this king is in league with the next king 
adjoyning towards the setting of the Sunne, and 
the country Neusiok, situate upon a goodly river 
called Neus. These kings have mortall warre with 
Wingina, king of Wingandacoa. But about two 
yeers past there was a peace made betweene the 
King Piemacum and the Lord of Secotan, as 
these men which we have brought with us to 
England have given us to undérstand. But there 
remaineth a mortall malice in the Secotanes, for 
many injuries and siaughters done upon them by 
that Piemacum. They invited divers men and 
thirtie women to the best of his countrey to their 
towne to a feast, and when they were altogether 
merry and praying before their Idol... the 
captaine or Lord of the town came suddenly upon 
them and slewe them every one, reserving the 
women and children. And these two have often- 
times since perswaded us to surprize Piemacum 
his towne, having promised and assured us that 
there will be found in it great store of commodi- 
ties . . . Their persuasion be to the ende they may 
be revenged of their enemies (141). 


The passage is of interest for a number of 
particulars: it establishes the fact that 
Manteo and Wanchese, “these men which 
we have brought with us to England,’ were 
Secotan tribesmen. Manteo’s home village 
was on the island of Croatoan, which is thus 
indicated as a part of the Secotan tribe. 
Barlow also stated that the Neusiok tribe 
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lived on the Neuse River and that the 
Pomouik ‘‘adjoined” the territory of the 
Secotan, presumably between the latter 
and the Neusiok. This suggests western 
Beaufort and northern Craven Counties as 
the location of the Pomouik. Their western 
neighbors—the “next king adjoyning to- 
wards the setting of the Sunne’’—are not 
mentioned by name, but tribal distribution 
in this area suggests they may have been 
the Woccon, a tribe of Siouan speech (142). 
Piamacum’s town is not named, but in the 
location of Pananaioc on De Bry’s map we 
may have this tribal capital. On both De 
Bry’s map and Smith’s it is placed on the 
south bank of the Pamlico River toward the 
western end of the estuary. Mooney, who 
considered Pananaioc the principal tribal 
village of the Pomouik, located the tribe 
“on Pamlico river, west of the Secotan, in 
what is now Beaufort county” (143). How- 
ever, Barlow’s location of the Pomouik and 
Neusiok implies that these tribes “‘adjoined 
Secotan to the south, rather than to the 
west, and it was the “next adjoining” tribe, 
the group neighboring the Pomouik and 
Neusiok, which was “towards the setting of 
the Sunne.”’ Hawks suggested that Po- 
mouik territory was “the tract lying be- 
tween the head of Bay river and Newbern”’ 
(144), and Speck thinks the Pomouik were 
“possibly identical with [the later] Pam- 
lico”’ and locates the latter between the 
Pamlico River and Neuse River estuary 
(145). Pomouik tribal territory may be put 
down as including the western part of pres- 
ent Beaufort County, extending southward 
into the western and southern portions of 
the peninsula formed by the Pamlico and 
Neuse Rivers. The northeastern part of this 
peninsula was the southern part of Secotan 
territory. 

The southern neighbors of the Pomouik 
were the Neusiok and the Coree, both of 
which tribes inhabited the area south of the 
lower Neuse River. White’s map shows two 
native villages near the river—Newasiwac, 
on the south bank of the lower estuary, and 
Marasanico, located at the western end of 
Bogue Sound, perhaps at the mouth of pres- 
ent Whiteoak River. Correspondingly lo- 
cated towns on De Bry’s map are Neuusiooc 
and Cwareuuoc. Mooney at one time re- 
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garded both of these towns as belonging to 
the Neusiok, but later he considered 
Cwareuuoc to have been a Coree settlement 
(146). Unless the latter assumption is per- 
mitted the first mention of the Coree tribe 
was by Governor Archdale in 1707. He de- 
scribed them as “‘a bloody and barbarous 
People,’’ most of whom had been “‘cut off by 
a neighboring Nation” sometime previous 
to 1696 (147). Lawson named two Coree 
towns in 1709, with 25 fighting men, or a 
total population of less than 100 (148). A 
Coree town was located 10 miles from New 
Bern at the time of_the founding of that 
settlement in 1710. Von Graffenried de- 
scribed it as “‘very well situated” on the 
Neuse River, but he did not state whether 
it was below or above his own community. 
He stated that there were ‘two chiefs in the 
village .. . the first an enemy of the Eng- 
lish and the other... a friend’ (149). He 
referred to this village as ‘‘Core Town” and 
in another communication mentioned Co- 
ram and Corutra as Indian villages on the 
Neuse River above New Bern (150). Their 
names suggest that they were Coree vil- 


lages (151), and, if so, the tribe’s location 
at this period is established as northern 
Craven County. Its location was somewhat 
farther northwest but had not Ey 


much from that in 1585. '4( ee 

The Coree fought against the inoluiaiiae in 
the Indian wars of 1711-1715 (152), and 
Coree stragglers were reported roaming the 
Neuse River frontier after peace was signed 
in 1715. In September of that year the 
Governor’s Council was informed that “the 
Core Indians [had] made a Revolt and Dan- 
gerously wounded one of his Maj‘* Sub- 
jects.” A small garrison was ordered estab- 
lished on the river “to Range upon ye 
Frontiers” in an attempt to effect the ‘“En- 
tire Destruction of ye Said nation of Indians 
as if there had never been a peace made 
with them” (153). The known history of the 
tribe ends with this threat of extinction. 
What survivors remained may have joined 
the Tuscarora in their migration northward 
to the Iroquois, by whom: they were 
adopted into the League of the Five Na- 
tions (154). : 

The postcontact history of the Neusiok is 
similar to that of the Coree. By the later 
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colonial period their Algonkian tribal name 
had been Anglicized to Neus or Neuse, and 
they were located somewhat westward of 
their situation in 1585. Maps of the early 
period located them on the south bank of 
the Neuse River near its mouth, but by 
1710 they inhabited the eastern part of the 
area between the Trent and Neuse Rivers. 
In 1709 Lawson stated that they lived in 
two towns, Chattooka and Rouconk. Von 
Graffenried wrote that Chatooka was “the 
old name of the town of Newbern,’’ and 
Rouconk is believed to have been located 
nearby on the Neuse River in present Cra- 
ven County (155). Lawson gave the two 
towns but 15 warriors—approximately half 
a hundred people—in 1709, but Von Graf- 
fenried claimed “‘about a score of families” 
inhabited Chatooka alone. When Von 
Graffenried bought the site of New Bern 
from the Indians the natives are said to 
have removed to “‘another place... upon 
the same river not far from’’ New Bern. The 
Neuse joined the Tuscorora in the war of 
1711-1712, in which the smaller tribes suf- 
fered more heavily than did the Tuscarora 
themselves. In September, 1712, Pollock 
wrote that colonial troops had “killed 40 or 
50 Cores, Bare River, River Neuse and 
Matamusket Indian men, and took near 
upon 200 of their women and children, yet 
in all the time . . . not above 30 Tuskarora 
Indians were killed that we can hear of, the 
others being small nations not able of them- 
selves to hurt us” (156). At the end of the 
war Neuse survivors probably lost their 
tribal identity by incorporation with the 
Tuscarora. Subsequent to 1715 the history 
of the Neuse, Coree, and Pamlico Indians 
is the history of their stronger native ally in 
the previous war against the colony. Those 
that were not exterminated by war, disease, 
and dispossession of their tribal lands found 
more friendly dwelling places among Iro- 
quoian hosts in New York and Ontario. 
Unlike the Tuscarora and Tutelo, however, 
the smaller North Carolinian tribes did not 
survive the numerical decline and general 
cultural disintegration incident to their 
forced northward migration (157). 

The Pomouik of 1585 and the Pamlico of 
the later colonial period lived in the same 
territory, and from the coincidental situa- 
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tion of the two it has been inferred that the 
latter were descendants of the former. This 
assumption was held by Mooney and has 
been accepted by Speck (158). Archdale 
wrote that the “Pemlicoe’’ had been re- 
duced in number by a “great Mortality,” 
perhaps smallpox, previous to 1696 (159). 
Lawson reported that the adult fighting 
men of the ‘““Pampticough’’ numbered but 
15—a total population of about 50—in 
1709; he said they lived in one town on an 
island of the river, which may have been 
Indian Island at the mouth of the Pamlico, 
in eastern Beaufort County (160). The tribe 
fought in the Tuscarora War and suffered 
the fate of the smaller tribes of eastern 
Carolina in that struggle—tribal disor- 
ganization, resulting in ultimate disappear- 
ance. The only definite statement in the 
sources concerning Pomouik—Pamlico popu- 
lation is Lawson’s figure of 15 warriors in 
1709. Mooney’s figure of 1,000 for the 
Pomouik of 1585 (161) is an estimate based 
upon the persistence of the tribe for more 
than 100 years and upon population esti- 
mates, which are little more than conjec- 
tural approximations, for neighboring 
tribes. Mooney’s estimate is probably too 
high. 

The linguistic position of two of the three 
tribes just discussed has been made the sub- 
ject of a great deal of speculation. Lawson’s 
vocabulary of 37 Pamlico words has been 
deemed sufficient to classify the Pomouik— 
Pamlico as Algonkian. To the nonlinguist, 
however, one of the most striking charac- 
teristics of Lawson’s Pamlico vocabulary is 


its lack of correspondence with the words- 


with which it can be compared in the Vir- 
ginia Algonkian vocabularies given by 
Smith and Strachey (162). There is also 
Barlow’s statement that the Pomouik and 
Neusiok had “‘mortall warre’”’ with the chief 
of the Secotan (163), a condition that would 
more likely, but not necessarily, obtain 
between groups of different linguistic stocks 
than between two tribal groups of the same 
stock. If the Pomouik were Algonkian and 
were at war with the Secotan in the precon- 
tact period, it is the only instance of one 
Carolina Algonkian group fighting another 
of which there is any record in the early 
narratives (164). Until better evidence to 
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the contrary is presented, however, the 
Pomouik may be classified as Algonkian. 

The Neusiok and Coree inhabited an area 
in which Algonkian, Siouan, and Iroquoian 
languages met, and students are thereby 
deprived of geographical location as an in- 
dication of possibie linguistic affiliation. In 
1894 Mooney classified the Neusiok as 
probably Algonkian, on the basis of their 
“alliance with the Pamlico,” but in 1910 he 
characterized them as ‘an unclassified 
tribe, perhaps of Iroquoian stock.’’ Speck 
classifies them as Algonkian, stating that 
“Mooney . . . subsequently followed Swan- 
ton in accepting an-Algonkian conviction.” 
In a recent essay, however, Swanton refers 
to the Neusiok and Coree as “two small 
tribes on the lower course of Neuse river, 
[which] . . . were perhaps of Iroquoian lin- 
eage,”’ and on his map of the linguistic 
stocks of the Southeast both tribes are 
shown in the Iroquoian area of the Tusca- 
rora (165). The name Neusiok is Algonkian, 
with the characteristic terminal suffix -ok 
for ‘‘people,”’ but it is possible that this was 
an Iroquoian-speaking tribe known only by 
the name given them by their Algonkian 
neighbors to the near-north. 

There has been similar disagreement 


- among students with respect to the linguis- 


tic affiliation of the Coree. In an early essay 
Mooney stated that “the Coree, on the 
coast lands south of the Neuse, may have 
been a tribe of the same stock”’ as the Tus- 
carora, and on his tribal map of the region 
he put them in the coastal Iroquoian area. 
In a later statement, however, he consid- 
ered them as ‘“‘possibly Algonquian’’ (166). 
Speck excludes the Coree from his ‘‘Caro- 
lina group” of Southeastern Algonkian, 
having elsewhere pointed out that “‘-re ter- 
minations in proper names and place names 
[are]... suggestive of Siouan affinity” 
(167). On the basis of this item of evidence 
the Coree might be regarded as presump- 
tively Siouan; Speck does not suggest that 
they were, however. Swanton has presented 
“one fragment of evidence” bearing on the 
linguistic affinity of the Coree. He quotes 
Lawson who said that “‘I once met with a 
young Indian woman that had been 


_ brought from beyond the mountains [i.e., 


from the west] . . . She spoke the same lan- 
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guage as the Coramine (Coree] that dwell 
near Cape Lookout, allowing for some few 
words which were different, yet no other- 
wise than that they might understand one 
another very well.”’ Swanton doubts that a 
theory of the linguistic relationship of the 


tribe should be built upon Lawson’s inci- . 


dental statement but points out that tribes 
of Iroquoian speech were the western 
neighbors of the Coree, while those of 
Siouan language were their neighbors to 
the south, and adds that Lawson’s reference 
“seems to exclude the Siouan connection 
and point to Iroquoian relationship” (168). 

From the point of view of the distribution 
of linguistic families in this region the 
Pomouik, Neusiok, and Coree all inhabited 
in interstitial area between tribes that were 
definitely Algonkian, Siouan, and Iroquo- 
ian. Evidence is too inadequate to permit of 
the classification of the tribes without a 
large margin of uncertainty. As a tentative 
formulation, however, it is perhaps not too 
much to suggest that the Pomouik were 
probably Algonkian, that the Neusiok were 
possibly Algonkian, while the Coree were 
almost certainly affiliated with a non-Al- 
gonkian stock. The evidence is nonhistorical 
however, and the safer position is to con- 
sider the tribes themselves as of doubtful 
linguistic position. 


THE POSTCONTACT PERIOD 


Because of the virtual lack of records 
from the time of the Roanoke colony until 
the second half of the seventeenth century, 
we know nothing of the history of the Wea- 
pemeoc Indians for over 70 years. During 
this period the Weapemeoc were reduced in 
numbers, had been dispossessed of their 
originally held tribal lands, and had become 
separated into bands or divisions. Curri- 
tuck, Pasquotank, and Perquimans Coun- 
ties, each set up as a precinct of Albemarle 
County in 1670, are usually said to have 
been named for Indian tribes inhabiting the 
vicinity of these political divisions (169), 
but the only record of native groups by 
these names is Lawson’s reference to a 
“Paspatank” Indian town of 30 or 40 in- 
habitants, which he named after the river 
on which the town was located in 1709 
(170). Mooney referred to the Yeopim, 


Perquiman, Pasquotank, and Poteskeet as 
“bands or sub-tribes’”’ of the Weapemeoc of 
1585 (171), but his only authority cited is 
Lawson, who enumerated 10 “‘Paspatank”’ 
and 30 “‘Potaskeit”’ adult male Indians and 
6 “Jaupin (Yeopim) people” in 1709. The 
Jaupin are not located, but Lawson referred 
to the Paspatank and: Potaskeit as inhabit- 
irg towns on Paspatank (Pasquotank) and 
North Rivers, respectively. Lawson’s names 
for these Indian groups were, with the pos- 
sible exception of Potaskeit, place names al- 
ready in use by the colonists. 

Only two of the four Weapemeoc bands 
above mentioned seem to have been com- 
monly known by the names given them by 
Mooney. These are the Yeopim, who in- 
habited the Yeopim River region and in 
general the western part of former Weape- 
meoc territory, and the Poteskeet who lived 
in the eastern half. In March, 1715, the 
Council of Carolina was petitioned by the 
“‘Porteskyte Indians’ who complained that 
the white inhabitants of ““Corratuck Bank” 
were hindering them from hunting on 
“those their usual grounds.” The natives 
reported that white settlers had threatened 
to destroy the guns of the Indians, without 
which they could not hunt, and that ‘‘with- 
out the liberty of hunting” they could not 
subsist. The Council ordered that thence- 
forth the Poteskeet should be permitted to 
hunt on any of the banks without the 
hindrance of the English (172). The refer- 
ence is of interest in locating the Poteskeet 
in Currituck County and in indicating their 
possession of firearms by 1715. There is also 
mention of trade with these Indians and of 
their sale of tribal lands previous to that 
date (173). Governor Burrington included 
the “‘Pottaskites” as one of the six Indian 
“nations” inhabiting Carolina in 1731 and 
stated that they numbered then less than 
20 families. Twenty years earlier thé Rev. 
James Adams had reported “‘about 70 or 80 
Indians . . . in the Precinct and Parish of 
Carahtuck ... many of which understand 
English tolerably well’ (174). 

Information coacerning the Yeopim goes 
back to 1662, when in the oldest recorded 
land grant in North Carolina, the Yeopim 
chief, Kilcocanen or Kistotanen, “with the 
consent of my people” sold to George Du- 
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rant a “‘parcell of land lying and being on 
Roneoke Sound and on a River called by 
the name of Perquimans. . . which land at 
present bears the name of Wecocomicke.” 
This tract has been identified as Durant’s 
Neck, in southern Perquimans County 
(175), between the Perquimans and Little 
Rivers. The deed identifies the area as be- 
longing to the Yeopim, rather than “Per- 
quiman,”’ Indians at that period. Previous 
to 1714, 10,240 acres of land had been re- 
served for the ‘‘Yawpin” Indians, whose 
“King and great men’ within nine years 
petitioned the Governor’s Council to ap- 
prove the sale of 640 acres “‘of the great 
Tract laid out to them by the Govern- 
ment.”’ By this time George Durant was the 
name of a Yeopim Indian, John Durant 
was the tribal “king,” and the other three 
tribal “great men’’ who appeared before the 
Council also had English names. John Du- 
rant was still chief in 1740, when he pe- 
titioned the Council “in behalf of himself 
and the Yeopim Nation” to be permitted 
“to sell and exchange their lands as may 
best [suit] their conveniency”’ (176). With 
this request, which was granted, the Yeo- 
pim tribe disappears from the recorded his- 
tory of the colony. 

The third group of native people inhabit- 
ing the area north of Albemarle Sound in 
the later colonial period was the Chowanoc, 
who retained their name of the previous 
century. Though diminished in numbers 
and reduced in territory they still occupied 
settlements on the river to which they had 
given their name. They were said to have 
gotten along peacefully with the whites un- 
til 1675, when they “‘struck swiftly and ef- 
fectively in the usual Indian fashion,” 
having been incited, it was claimed by the 
Carolina authorities, by the “rebellious 
Indians of Virginia who [had] fled to them.” 
Thereupon the settlers of the Albemarle re- 
gion made “open war” upon them by which 
with the loss of ‘‘many men’’ on both sides 
they were said to have been “wholly sub- 
dued.”’ They then ‘‘had land for their habi- 
tation assigned them’ (177) which was a 
reservation on Bennetts Creek in northern 
Chowan County, other tribal lands at the 
same time having been “resigned into the 
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immediate possession of the Lords Pro- 
prietors as of their province of Carolina” 
(178). Either the precise limits of the reser- 
vation were never clearly surveyed or the 
land-hunger of the settlers resulted in 
trespass across the boundaries theoretically 
agreed upon, for in 1694 the Chowanoc 
complained to the General Court of Albe- 
marle that they were being ‘much injured 
by the English seating soe near them,’’ and 
in 1714 “Jno Hoyter on behalfe of himselfe 
and the rest of ye Chawan Indyons’’ peti- 
tioned the Governor’s Council for the land 
“on the Eastern side of Bennets Creek in- 
cluding Meherins Neck,’’ which they said 
was theirs by previous agreement with co- 
lonial authorities. Hoyter legitimately ar- 
gued that the Chowanoc deserved their 
land without molestation from the settlers, 
inasmuch as the Chowanoc had been upon 
eight expeditions against ‘‘the Indian En- 
emy’’—i.e., the Tuscarora and their allies— 
and that during their absences they had suf- 
ferred considerable losses in stock and crops 
(179). Again in 1720 “John Hoyter, Chief 
man of the Chowan Indians’’ found it nec- 
essary to protest to the Governor’s Council 
that white people were continually intrud- 
ing upon Indian land (180). 

After the Tuscarora War the history of 
the Chowanoc is that of further reduction in 
population, the sale of additional land, and 
their gradual accommodation to the folk- 
ways of the whites. From the largest group 
in Algonkian Carolina in 1585 they had 
been reduced, according*to Lawson, to 15 
men—perhaps 50 people—living in one set- 
tlement on Bennetts Creek in 1709 (181). 
At a Council meeting in January, 1735, that 
body approved of the sale of ten plots of 
their land, totaling 2,025 acres, the reason 
given being that “the Chowan... [were] 
possessed of a large parcel of lands lying in 
Chowan precinct”’ and that being “‘but few 
in number’’ they were unable “‘to cultivate 
the same or make any benefit thereby.” 
The Indians still retained certain ‘Lands on 
Bennets Creek’’ (182). There are also rec- 
ords of the sale of unspecified amounts of 
land in December, 1735, and in March, 
1743; and in 1744, 640 more acres were dis- 
posed of by the “chief men of Chowan.” 
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The tribesmen were soon complaining that 
the purchasers were appropriating more 
land than they had bargained and paid for 
(183). All the individuals of the tribe in- 
volved in these transactions had English 
names, viz. Thomas Hoyter (Hoyton, Hoy- 
ston), John Hoyter, Charles Bennet, James 
Bennet, John Robins, John Reading, 
Charles Beazley, Jeremiah Pushing, and 
Neuse Will. These names also occur as 
those of white settlers of the Albemarle 
communities. The acculturational process 
had started years earlier, however. In 1712 
the Rev. Giles Rainsford wrote that 
“Thomas Hoyle, King of the Chowan Indi- 
ans... [was] very inclinable to embrace 
Christianity” and that he had expressed the 
desire that his son be educated in an Eng- 
lish school (184). Rainsford located the trib- 
al remnant in the “upper end of Chowan” 
precinct and stated that he had lived “5 
months in Chowan Indian town and made 
myself Master of their language.”’ It is a 
pity that, knowing the Chowan as he must 
have, Rainsford did not tell us more about 
them, for by his day they were on the verge 
of extinction as a group. Forty years later 
Bishop Spangenburg, of the Moravian 
Church, wrote that ‘“‘the tribe of Chowans 
is reduced to a few families [and] their land 
has been taken away from them” (185). 
In 1754 the commander of the Chowan 
County militia reported to Governor Dobbs 
that “there is but one Indian Nation in 
Chowan County, which are called the 
Chowan Indians, but their strength is 
nothing and their condition very deplorable 
by the artifice and cunning of some of their 
neighbors. I am informed they consist of 
two men and five women and children, 
which two white men would at any time 
overcome” (186). This miserable remnant 
of the former tribe must have disappeared 
within the next few years, for no more is 
heard of the Chowanoc in the subsequent 
records of the colony. 

The records of the Roanoke colony show, 
as we have seen, that the region between 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds was origi- 
nally the home of the Secotan Indians. The 
descendants of these tribes went un- 
mentioned in the historical records of the 
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seventeenth century, except for one report. 
In September, 1653, Francis Yeardley of 
Linnhaven, Va., sent a small party of a few 
relatives and neighbors to ‘‘Rhoanoke” 
Island and the adjacent mainland. For 
£200 Yeardley claimed to have “purchased 
and paid for three great rivers’’ of land from 
“the great commander of those parts... 
his war-captains, and a great commander of 
another province and some other Indians 
... Actual possession was solemnly given 
them [Yeardley’s representatives] by the 
great commander and all the great men of 
the rest of the provinces, in delivering them 
a turf of the earth with an arrow shot into 
it.” With the completion of the transaction 
the natives are said to have “totally left 
the lands and rivers to us, retiring to a new 
habitation,’’ which is, unfortunately, not 
specified. The “lands on the rivers” men- 
tioned could not have been on Roanoke 
Island and must, therefore, refer to the 
mainland west of Pamlico Sound. “Sundry 
other kings of the provinces’’ were visited, 
including chiefs of villages in the tribal ter- 
ritory of the ‘“Tuskarorawes”’ as well as the 
Secotan. The English were told of ‘‘a great 
nation called the Newxes [Neuses],... a 
great nation called the Cacores [Shakori], 
... and another great nation by these, 
called the Haynokes [Eno].” Subsequent to 
the trip of the Virginians into Carolina the 
“Rhoanoke emperor” paid Yeardley several 
visits at his home at Linnhaven, leaving 
‘this only son, having but one’’ to be taught 
“to speak out of the book and to make a 
writing.” At his departure the chief “‘ex- 
pressed himself desirous to serve that God 
the Englishmen served, and that his child 
might be so brought up” (187). 

Nothing more is heard of the Roanoke 
chief or his son, and the Roanoke Indians, 
as well as other Secotan descendants, faded 
from history for over 50 years. By the end 
of that period the native inhabitants south 
of Albemarle Sound had experienced the 
same sort of divisive process that had 
separated the Weapemeoc into bands or 
divisions. Writing of the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, Lawson mentioned two 
groups in this area—the Machapungo and 
the Hatteras, the former numbering 30 
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adult men in the Town of Maramiskeet and 
the latter having 16 men in a town near 
Cape Hatteras. Lawson added one item of 
Machapunga tribal history in stating that 
they and the Coranine (Coree) “had been a 
long time at war together, (having but) 
lately concluded a peace” (188). 

In the eighteenth-century records of. the 
colony the Machapunga were usually known 
as the Mattamuskeet, the latter name 
being derived from that of the principal 
village. The fact that they impressed their 
name upon the lake in Hyde County and 
that Pungo River and Creek in eastern 
Beaufort County were also named after 
them gives an indication of their tribal loca- 
tion. There is an indication, also, in the 
meaning of their name, although decision 
as to the latter is a somewhat doubtful 
process, depending upon interpretation of 
the phonetic elements involved in the 
original tribal eponym. Heckewelder de- 
rived the name from matchi-pungo, meaning 
“bad dust’; Mooney, however, suggested 
massa-pungo, ‘‘ ‘great or much dust,’ in al- 
lusion to the sandy soil of the district” 
(189). Speck calls attention to the fact that 
the element pung may signify either sand 
or dust or “pond,” and suggests that ‘great 
pond or lake [people]”’ is a more appropri- 
ate etymology (190). 

During the Tuscarora War the Matta- 
muskeet went on record a number of times 
for their activities in that struggle. Von 
Graffenried mentioned the ‘“‘Marmusckits 
from the rivers Bory, Wetock, Pamtego, 
Neus, [and] Trent’’ and the “Cor [Coree] 
Indians” as Tuscarora allies who fought 
against the settlers. Pollock classified the 
“‘Matamusket,’ among the smaller enemy 
tribes who, without the aid of the stronger 
Tuscarora, were at first considered “‘not able 
of themselves to hurt us” (191). Pollock 
later wrote of “some Matamuskite Indians 
disturbing the people at Matchepungo” and 
claimed that the same group had “killed 
and carried away about 20 persons at 
Roanoke Island and at Croatan.’”’ They also 
attacked the settlers at Alligator River, 
killing or capturing some 16 or 20 of the in- 
habitants (192). There are several references 
to their manner of fighting. Von Graffenried 
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wrote that they made their attacks by 
“small platoons,’ which plundered and 
killed the whites at their isolated planta- 
tions. Pollock commented a number of 
times upon their taking advantage of ‘“‘dis- 
mal swamps to fly into’’ and stated that in 
the woods and “‘pocosuns’’ the Indians were 
superior to the whites. In “lakes, quagmires, 
and cane swamps. . . it is almost impossible 
for white men to follow” the Indians, who 
have “boats and canoes, being expert 
watermen, wherein they can transport 
themselves where they please”’ (193). 

By the summer of 1713, after two years 
of warfare, a peace was concluded with 
Tom Blunt (or Blount), chief of the north- 
ern Tuscarora towns. The Mattamuskeet 
and Coree were not a party to these negotia- 
tions, Pollock stating at the time that “‘if 
Blount keeps the peace we shall have only 
the Mattemuskeet and Core Indians to 
mind, who of late have done us great mis- 
chief . . . The army are now out against the 
Mattemuskeet Indians, in which expedition 
if they succeed it will go near to finish the 
war’’ (194). Within a few months it was re- 
ported that there was ‘‘no enemy to go 
against, but a few Mattamuskeets” and 
that only “stragglers [were] left of the 
Cores or Cotechnees and Matamuskeets”’ 
(195). By 1715 peace was concluded with 
the totally defeated Indians and a reserva- 
tion was established for the survivors at 
Mattamuskeet Lake. The Governor was 
instructed to appoint an overseer ‘‘to live 
with ye Said Indyans . . . at Mattamuskeet 
. . . the better to Inspect into their behavior 
and to remit accounts thereof” (196). This 
marks the establishment of North Caro- 
lina’s first Indian reservation with a resident 
commissioner paid for and responsible to 
the governing authorities. 

There is no indication of the number of 
natives who took advantage of the reserva- 
tion, for some of the survivors seem to have 
joined the Tuscarora and Siouan tribes in 
their trek toward the north. During the last 
two years of the war Pollock’s letters re- 
ferred to the coastal Indians as “few” in 
number, wasted, “‘stragglers,’’ and a rem- 
nant. However, for a group accorded but 30 
warriors in 1709 the Mattamuskeet seem 
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to have offered their share of trouble during 
the four years of the war. In 1731 Governor 
Burrington reported that the ‘Mare- 
muskeets” lived on their reservation “secure 
from the attacks of Forreign Indians” and 
that they had been “‘of late years . . . much 
diminished” and numbered less than 20 
families (197). Returns for about 1760 gave 
“about 8 or 10 Maramuskeet” Indians on 
the mainland with about ‘‘as many on the 
Islands or Banks”’ (198). In 1761, and again 


in 1763, the Rev. Alexander Stewart re-_ 


ferred to ‘‘the remains of the Altamuskeet, 
Hatteras and Roanoke Indians [which] live 
mostly along the coast [of Hyde County], 
mixed with the white inhabitants.”’ They 
attended Stewart’s services, “behaved with 
decency, seemed desirous of instruction, 
and offered themselves and their children 
... for baptism.” This missionary baptized 
7 Indians in 1761 and 21 in 1763, all of 
whom he described as being “fond of hear- 
ing the Word of the true God, . . . of being 
admitted into the church,” and as having as 
much “notion of any religion” as the whites 
of the neighborhood (199). 

Nothing is heard of the Mattamuskeet or 
of any other Carolina Algonkian group in 
the nineteenth century. All records of the 
previous century denote the numerical 
paucity of the coastal tribes and suggest 
that the surviving people were interested in 
learning and conforming to ways of the 
settlers. The final few remaining descend- 
ants must have become merged with the 
negroes and whites of the frontier com- 
munity. Aboriginal culture was largely lost 
as the result of the impact of culture of Old 
World derivation. The extent to which this 
is true is shown by Professor Speck’s search 
for ethnic and cultural survivals in the area 
formerly inhabited by one group of the 
Algonkian aborigines. ‘‘Persistent inquiry”’ 
by this investigator uncovered ‘‘a few 
families of mixed blood,’’ whom he regarded 
as “descendants of the local Indian tribes’’ 
living on the coast of Dare and Hyde Coun- 
ties and on the adjacent islands in 1916. 
Their descent was traced from “Indians 
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who came originally from Pungo river,” 
and they are put down as “evidently rem- 
nants of the Machapunga tribe.” In appear- 
ance they are described as varying greatly 
“from individuals with pronounced Indian 
characteristics, through people with notice- 
able white or Negro features, the latter sort 
predominating in the younger generations.”’ 
No more than the merest fragments of a 
former Indian way of life were discovered 
among these mixed bloods. ‘“‘Not one of 
these people knew a single word of the 
Indian language and not one knew of any 
definite Indian customs or traditions, not 
even the name of their tribe” (200). 

Speck’s survey shows that neither ethnol- 
ogy nor native history can be rescued from 
the memories of living descendants. Arche- 
ological excavation and the study of 
documentary sources remain the only 
methods by which ethnic history can be in- . 
vestigated in this important area of ab- 
original America. The present study has 
shown that, contrary to the usual impres- 
sion, the various Algonkian groups of the 
coastal area are not all to be considered as 
contemporary inhabitants of the region of 
their occupancy. Historic perspective re- 
veals that the native tribes of this region 
must be differentiated into those of the 
period of the earliest explorations and those 
of the period of later colonization. The 
Algonkian of the former period (1584 to 
1590) were the Weapemeoc, Chowanoc, 
Moratoc, Secotan, Pomouik, and Neusiok. 
Those of the later period (c. 1650 to c. 
1800) were the Yeopim, Poteskeet, Chowan, 
Machapunga (Mattamuskeet), Pamlico, 
and Neuse. At the time of discovery the 
native tribes were large and the indig- 
enous cultures were living realities. By the 
end of a century and a half of white contact 
tribes were disorganized, the native popula- 
tion had all but vanished, and the original 
local cultural properties had disappeared. 
The ethnohistorical process in the Algon- 
kian area of Carolina was one marked by 
disturbance, defeat, decline, disorganiza- 
tion, and final extinction. 
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NOTES 


(106) HAI 2: 495, 1173. 

(107) Mooney’s figure of 1,200 persons for the 
‘‘Wingandacoa of 1585” is an estimate deduced 
from the size of remnant bands of the Secotan 
(Machapunga, Hatteras, etc.) in the later colonial 
period, 1.e., c. 1700 (Aboriginal Population North 
of Mezico: 6, 1928). The Roanoke records give no 
information whatsoever on Secotan population in 
1585 


(108) Lang, p. 142; Hartot, p. 186; Bartow, 

p. 127. For White’s drawings see BusHNELL, 1927, 

ls. 7, 8, opp. pp. 428, 429, or Brnyon, 1925, pls. 
4, 27 


(109) White’s Fifth voyage, Hakluyt, p. 221. 

(110) Epwarp CHANNING, History of the United 
States 1: 130, 1905. On the other hand, Croatoan 
was frequently visited by the colonists when 
watching for the arrival of their expected supplies 
from England. 

(111) The voiage made by Sir Richard Greenvile, 
for Sir Walter Ralegh, to Virginia, in the yeere 1586, 
Hakluyt 6: 132-139. I ascribe authorship to 
Grenville, rather than to Lane, inasmuch as the 
narrative deals with events up to and ragga | 
Grenville’s return to England; however, bot 
“our Generall Sir Richard Greenevil” and ‘our 
Lieutenant Master Ralph Lane’’ are referred to 
in the third person, as if neither were the author. 
The account is in the form of a daily journal and 
must, therefore, have been written by a member 
of the expedition. 

(112) Misprint for Werowan’s; in De Bry this 
picture is entitled “‘A chieff Ladye of Pomeioc” 
(De Bry, pl. 8; for original see BusHNELL, 1927, 
pl. 4, opp. p. 425, or Brnyon, p. 28-b). 

(113). Hakluyt 6: 129. 

(114) Moongy, HAI 2: 276; Hawks, History 
of North Carolina 1: 85, 237, 238. Tarbox is en- 
tirely incorrect in saying that ‘‘Pomeiok... 
seems to have been the chief town of the Indians 
called the Newsioks, [and] was on or near the 
Neuse River . . . [near] the spot where now stands 
the town of Newbern”’ (op. cit.: 140n.) 

(115) BusHNELL, 1927, pl. 7, opp. p. 428 (also 
in Amer. Anthrop. 9(1): opp. p. 32, 1907); 
Bryyon, pl. 27-a. 

(116) HAI 1:71. 

(117) History of North Carolina 1: 101. Here 
Hawks made the mistake that he warned his 
readers against in another connection: “‘The dis- 
trict of Pomouik must therefore not be con- 
founded with the town of Pomeiock” (p. 85). 
Tarbox repeated Hawks’s error in placing Aquas- 
cogoc “‘on the Neuse River, some little way up 
from its mouth” (Sir Walter Ralegh’s y: 
140n). Tarbox gave Hawks credit for doing ‘‘as 
much perhaps as - one to find and fix the 

laces covered by the Indian names” of the 
Gencneies relations, and throughout his own book 
repeated Hawks’s erroneous locations. 

(118) Grenvitte, in Hakluyt 6: 137-138. 

(119) Hakluyt 6: 129 (Barlow), 141 (Lane). 

(120) White’s and De Bry’s maps, and all sub- 
sequent maps based upon the latter, show that 
Wococon was the native name for modern Ocra- 
coke Island. 

(121) HAI 2: 295. 

(122) History of North Carolina 1: 74, 101. 

(123) HAT 1: 352. 

(124) HAI 1: 829. 

(125) HAJ 2: 801. 


(126) Hakluyt 6: 127. 

(127) Ibid.: 155 (Lane), 221 (White). 

(128) Ibid.: 155, 156. 

(129) Ibid.: 201 (White’s Fourth voyage); 221- 
222 (White’s Fifth voyage). 

(130) Ibid. : 127. 

(131) Tatcorr Witurams, “The Surroundings 
and Site of Raleigh’s Colony,’”’ Ann. Rep. Amer. 
Hist. Assoc. for 1895: 54-60, 1896. 

(132) W. R. Gerarp, “Virginia Indian Con- 
tributions to English,’”? Amer. Anthrop. 9(1): 106, 
1907; also HAJ 2: 392. Gerard claimed that 
“Roanoke” as a name for the shell beads used by 
the natives as ornaments and as a medium of ex- 
change was a misnomer, due to the colonists’ mis- 
hearing of the original word, which Smith gave 
as rawrenock (Works, Arber, p. 46), and Strache 
gave as rarenaw (Historie, p. 185). This word, 
with the root rar meaning to “rub, abrade, 
smooth, or polish,” according to Gerard’s etymol- 
ogy, meant “smoothed shells” (HAJ 2: 393). 

owever, Lawson gave “ronoak’”’ as the Pamlico 
word for “peak” in his short vocabulary of the 
tribe. (History, 1937 ed., p. 243). It is possible 
that by 1709 the Pamlico had accepted an English 
corruption of the original Algonkian word. 

(133) D. I. BusHneg.t, Jr., ‘Tribal Migrations 
East of the Mississippi,’ Smithsonian Misc. Coll. 
89(12): 2-3, maps 1-4, 1934; Kas BrrKer- 
Smirn, “A Geographical Study of the Early His- 
tory of the Algonkian Indians,” Internat. Archiv 
fir Ethnogr. 24, 1918; idem, “Folk Wanderings 
and Cultural Drifts in Northern North America,” 
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ENTOMOLOGY.—The Mexican species of leafhoppers of the genus Texananus 


(Homoptera: Cicadellidae).' 


Dwicut M. DeLone, Ohio State University. 


(Communicated by C. F. W. MurEsesBEcx.) 


A paper dealing with the Mexican species 
of Texananus including the new species then 
at hand was published together with the 
Mexican species of Phlepsius in 1939. Since 
that time the writer has had the opportu- 
nity of collecting additional material in 
several states of Mexico in company with 
C. C. Plummer, J. 8. Caldwell, and K E. 
Good. As a result 27 species of the genus 
have now been taken in Mexico, 6 of which 
are described as new at this time and 19 of 
which are known only from Mexico. In 
comparison, 20 species are known to occur 
only in the United States and 8 species are 
found in both countries. In addition to the 
6 new species described, 3 male allotypes 


1 Received January 4, 1944. 





are described, one species placed in syn- 
onomy and many new records cited of 
geographical and altitudinal distributions- 
All types are in the author’s private col. 
lection. 
Genus Texananus Ball 
Texananus cuspidatus DeLong 


Texananus cuspidatus DeLong, Anal. Esc. Nac. 
Cien. Biol. 1: 382. 1939. 


In addition to the records of material col- 
lected in Chiapas at elevations of about 2,500 
feet near Finca Vergel, specimens are at hand 
from Fortfn, Veracruz (3,200 feet) and Tama- 
zunchale, San Luis Potosf (350 feet). This spe- 
cies apparently is associated rather definitely 
with the low altitude tropical vegetation of the 
monsoon forest association. 
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Texananus ovatus (Van Duzee) 
Phlepsius ovatus Van Duzee, Trans. Amer. Ent. 
Soc. 17: 79. 1892. 


Several species resemble ovatus in general 
appearance and at the time Dr. ‘Ball reported 
ovatus for Mexico (1918) they had not been 
separated by male genital structures. Although 
collecting has been carried on in many areas, 
none of the members of this group can be iden- 
tified as ovatus. It is the writer’s opinion, there- 
fore, that the reference to ovatus is to a closely 
related species and that ovatus does not occur in 
Mexico. 

Texananus barbus, n. sp. 


In form and general appearance resembling 
ovatus but with distinct male genitalia. Length 
5 mm. 

Vertex bluntly angled, a little more than half 

* as long at middle as basal width between eyes. 

Color: Vertex pale, mottled with brown, ex- 
cept for a circular band just posterior to apical 
portion and a pale spot at base next each eye. 
Scutellum with a dark spot each side of middle 
at base, a dark spot about middle of outer mar- 
gin, each side, a white spot just behind each 
marginal dark spot and a white spot at apex. 
Elytra pale, with the three pale lobate spots 
along commissure separated by black spots at 
ends of the claval veins. Darker spots along 
costal margin and on discal and anteapical cells. 
Face rather heavily mottled with brown. 

Genitalia: Male valve triangular, strongly 
produced, apex bluntly angled. Plates short and 
broad, outer margins strongly convexlyrounded 
to blunt apices which are divergent. Pygofers 
longer than plates. Styles long, narrowed some- 
what at base and produced as rather broad 
processes to bluntly angled tips. Aedeagus with 
a ventral portion that is narrowed and produced 
to a sharp-pointed apex, just before which it is 
armed with a pair of conspicuous barbs. The 
dorsal portion is sickle-shaped, with the sickle 
blade not narrowed or pointed at apex. 

Holotype male collected at Zacapu, Michoa- 
cén (6,500 foot elevation), October 4, 1941, by 
Caldwell, Plummer, Good, and the author. 


Texananus serrellus, n. sp. 


Resembling ovatus in form and general ap- 
pearance but with distinct genital structures. 
Length 5.5-6 mm. 
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Vertex bluntly angled, more than one-half as 
long at middle as basal width between the eyes. 

Color: Vertex pale with heavy brown mark- 
ings each side of pale apex and an area of dark 
markings each side of middle between the eyes. 
These markings form a pale line between the 
ocelli, a median pale longitudinal stripe on ba- 
sal half, and the basal margin pale. Pronotum 
pale, with a few dark markings on anterior 
margin. Scutellum pale with a round black spot 
each side of middle on anterior portion and a 
transverse black line at middle. Elytra rather 
evenly marked with brown pigment except the 
elytral margin along scutellum and anterior 
clavus, which is white, margined with darker 
pigment. The central lobate spot on clavus and 
a smaller lobate spot on apex of clavus. Face 
rather heavily marked along margins with dark 
brown pigment and with two brown spots just 
above clypeus. 

Genitalia: Female last ventral segment with 
posterior margin broadly angularly excavated, a 
small notch at the apex of the shallow excava- 
tion. The median two-thirds is brown-mar- 
gined. Male valve rather long. Apex rounded. 
Plates short, broadly convexly rounded, to near 
apex where they are concavely rounded to form 
blunt tips. Pygofer decidedly longer than plates 
with saw-tooth spines on the caudal ventral 
side. 

Styleslong, narrowed slightly at middle, then 
slightly broadened to form blunt rounded tips. 
Aedeagus with a ventral portion that is broad 
in lateral view with a slightly broadened apex 
consisting of a sharp pointed toe which extends 
dorsally and a slightly produced and pointed 
heel on the ventral apical margin. The dorsal 
portion is somewhat sickle-shaped, with a long 
rather narrow handle, a dorsal spur at the base 
of the broad blade which is irregularly but 
strongly narrowed to a blunt apex. 

Holotype male collected at Mexcala, Guer- 
rero, Mexico (1,700 foot elevation), October 22, 
1941. Allotype female, paratype males, and 
paratype females from Iguala, Guerrero, Mex- 
ico (2,500 feet), October 25, 1941. Paratype 
males collected at Zacapu, Michoacén (6,500 
feet), October 4, 1941; Zitacuara, Michoacén 
(7,500 feet), September 29, 1941; Carapan, 
Michoacén (7,500 feet), October 2, 1941; 
Jiutepec, Morelos (4,000 feet), September 6, 
1939, and Acapulco (sea level), September 10, 
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Fig. 1.—Ventral and lateral views of male genital structures of species of Texananus as labeled. 
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1939, all collected by C. C. Plummer, J. 8S. 
Caldwell, E. E. Good, and the author. 
Texananus bilicium, n. sp. 

Resembling ovatus in form and general ap- 
pearance but with distinct male genitalia. 
Length 6 mm. 

Vertex almost transverse, scarcely angled, al- 
most twice as wide between eyes at middle as 
median length. 

Color: Vertex pale with a median reddish 
longitudinal line, a small area of dark pigment 
each side of pale apex. A conspicuous pale band 
between ocelli, a large area of dark pigment 
each side of middle on basal half. Basal margin 
white. Pronotum dull grayish brown with a pair 
of black spots just behind each eye on anterior 
margin and a large comma spot on anterior 
margin just posterior to median portion of ver- 
tex each side of middle. Scutellum with a round 
black spot either side of middle on anterior 
portion and a small spot in each basal angle. 
Elytra rather evenly marked with dark brown 
pigment except the white anterior margin along 
scutellum and the basal one-third of clavus 
along commissure, and two white lobate spots 
on middle and apical third of clavus. Face 
rather evenly marked with dark brown pig- 
ment. 

Genitalia: Male valve short, triangular, apex 
blunt. Plates elongate convexly rounded to 
blunt apices. Styles long, gradually narrowed 
from base to sharp pointed apices, which are 
curved inwardly. Aedeagus with ventral por- 
tion rather short, about as long as plate, curved 
dorsally and broadened at apex which is trun- 
cate with a projecting point or tooth on dorsal 
margin. The dorsal portion is composed of two 
concave attached U-shaped structures. The 
basal U is smaller and narrow; the apical U is 
broad, larger, and with a slender sharp pointed 
apex which extends dorsally. The pygofer 
greatly exceeds the plates in length. 

Holotype male collected at Zacapu, Michoa- 
cin, Mexico (6,500 foot elevation) ,October 4, 
1941; paratype male from Zitacuara, Michoa- 
cin (7,500 feet), September 29, 1941, collected 
by E. E. Good, J. 8. Caldwell, C. C. Plummer, 
and the author. 


Texananus uncinatus, n. sp. 
Resembling ovatus in form and general ap- 
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pearance but with distinct genitalia. Length 
6—6.5 mm. 

Vertex broad, bluntly angled, more than one- 
half as long at middle as basal width between 
the eyes. 

Color: Vertex pale with faint brown mark- 
ings at the apex and a small brown area each 
side of middle on basal half. Pronotum with 
two black spots behind each eye on anterior 
margin and a curved comma mark on anterior 
margin each side of middle. Scutellum pale 
with a round black spot each side of middle on 
anterior portion. Elytra marked with brownish 
pigment lines except a pale margin bordering 
the scutellum and-the lobate spots along com- 
missure of clavus. Face marked with brownish 
pigment. 

Genitalia: Female last ventral segment with 
the lateral margins rounding to posterior mar- 
gin, which is truncate with a rather broad, deep 
U-shaped notch on median third. Male valve 
strongly produced, apex blunt. Plates rather 
short, convexly rounded to form blunt apices. 
Styles elongate, extending almost to apex of 
plates, constricted near middle then broadened 
to form blunt, rounded apices, which are 
pointed on inner apical margins. Aedeagus with 
a ventral portion which is rather broad at base 
in lateral view and is gradually tapered to a 
narrow pointed apex extending to the apex of 
pygofer. The dorsal portion of the aedeagus 
is sickle shaped with a short blade. The handle 
portion is produced beyond the base of the 
blade and is truncate. The blade is broad at the 
base and rapidly narrowed at about half its 
length to form a sharp pointed apex which ex- 
tends dorsally and caudally. 

Holotype male, allotype female, and para- 
type female collected at Carapan, Michoacdn 
(7,500 foot elevation), October 2, 1941. Female 
paratypes collected at Uruapan, Michoacdn 
(500 feet), October 1941, and Zacapu, Michoa- 
c4n (7,200 feet), October 4, 1941. All specimens 
were collected from herbaceous plants by C. C. 
Plummer, J. 8. Caldwell, E. E. Good, and the 
author. 


Texananus vermiculatus DeLong 


Texananus vermiculatus DeLong, Ohio Journ. 
Sci. 38: 42. 1938. 


This species is closely related to and has been 
confused with superbus. Records are at hand 
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for the states of Sonora and Jalisco and at ele- 
vations of 5,000 feet or less. It occurs on grasses 
in the semidesert. ‘ 


Texananus superbus (Van Duzee) 
Phlepsius superbus Van Duzee, Trans. Amer. 
Ent. Soc. 18: 81. 1892. 

Three Mexican states along the Gulf coast 
that are low and have a tropical habitat seem 
to furnish the ideal conditions for superbus. It 
has been taken in Nuevo Leén near the Texas 
border, at El Mante in Tamaulipas, and at 
Valles in San Luis Potosf. Collecting has not 
revealed it as occurring in the higher mountain 
altitudes or on the high plateaus. 


Texananus curtus DeLong 
Texananus curtus DeLong, Anal. Esc. Nac. 
Cien. Biol. 1: 384. 1939. 

This species was originally described by the 
author from a single male specimen from Guer- 
rero. Additional specimens have been collected 
in the same state at Iguala (2,500 feet). It has 
also been taken at Tehuantepec, Oaxaca (300 
feet), Ixmiguilpan (5,700 feet) and Zimapan 
(7,800 feet), Hidalgo, and at an elevation of 
9,000 feet a few miles west of Mexico City. 
When this range of elevations is considered, the 
semidesert habitat seems to be the more impor- 
tant factor determining distribution. 

The female has the last ventral segment with 
posterior margin broadly, roundedly excavated 
between the produced lateral angles. The entire 
margin is broadly embrowned. 

Allotype female collected at Mexico City, 
D.F., Mexico (18 km. west), September 1, 
1939, by the author. 


Texananus uncus, n. sp. 

Resembling curtus in general form and ap- 
pearance but smaller, more narrowed, vertex 
more strongly produced and with different male 
genitalia. Length male 5.5 mm. 

Vertex bluntly angled, about twice as wide 
between eyes at base as median length. 

Color: Vertex pale, mottled with dark brown, 
a dark brown spot each side on base near eye. 
Pronotum mottled with brown, a “comma” 
spot on anterior margin just posterior to each 
spot on vertex. Scutellum with a spot on base 
each side on inner margins of basal angles and 
a pair of round black spots on disk. Elytra pale 
with dark brown veins and pigment lines, and 
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with three pairs of dark brown spots along 
commissure of clavus. Face heavily marked 
with dark brown. 

Genitalia: Male plates short, broadly 
rounded to form blunt apices. Style short, 
rather broad, apex curved outwardly and 
rather sharply pointed. Aedeagus with three 
ventral processes. The lateral ventral processes 
curve upward and extend just beyond the 
plates. The central process is shorter, curves 
upward and is tapered to a sharp pointed apex. 

As compared with the male structures of 
curtus it differs especially by having a more 
produced pygofer, a shorter broader style with- 
out a definite finger process at apex and the 
lateral ventral aedeagus processes are shorter 
and broader throughout their length, in lateral 
view. 

Holotype male collected just west of Mexico 
City, D.F., Mexico, at 9,000 feet elevation, 
September 1, 1939, by the author. 


Texananus plummeri DeLong 


Texananus plummeri DeLong, Anal. Esc. Nac. 
Cien. Biol. 1: 385. 1939. 

Texananus cassus DeLong, Anal. Esc. Nac. 
Cien. Biol. 1: 385. 1939. 


The two species plummeri and cassus were 
described by the author from opposite sexes 
and appeared to be two distinct species. Since 
a series of both sexes have been collected it is 
the desire of the writer to retain the male as the 
holotype of the species and place cassus in 
synonymy, citing the female already described 
as the allotype. 

This species has already been reported for 
the state of Chiapas. Additional records are 
Iguala, Guerrero (2,500 feet); Buena Vista, 
Guerrero (3,400 feet); Acapulco, Guerrero (sea 
level); Zamora, Michoacén (5,100 feet); and 
Jiutepec, Morelos (4,900 feet). 


Texananus paralus DeLong 


Texananus paralus DeLong, Anal. Esc. Nac. 
Cien. Biol. 1: 385. 1939. 


This has been collected in abundance in sev- 
eral localities and is one of the commonest spe- 
cies of the genus in Mexico. It is now known to 
occur in Chiapas, Guerrero, Michoacan, and 
Morelos, ranging in elevation from sea level to 
5,000 feet. Although abundant this species has 
not been found by intensive collecting on the 
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eastern slope of the Sierra Madre and is appar- 
ently a western-slope species. 


Texananus conus DeLong 


Texananus conus DeLong, Anal. Esc. Nac. 
Cien. Biol. 1: 386. 1939. 


This species is apparently restricted in its 
distribution to the southeastern states of Mex- 
ico. At present it is known only from the state 
of Chiapas, and collecting in Oaxaca and Vera- 
cruz have failed to reveal it in these areas. 


Texananus eugeneus (Ball) 


Phlepsius eugeneus Ball, Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 
11: 386. 1918. 


Collecting has not revealed many specimens 
of this species, and those obtained were in a 
rather limited area. In the state of Guerrero it 
has been taken at several localities ranging in 
elevation from 1,000 to 6,000 feet. In Morelos 
it has been taken at 5,000 feet elevation and at 
a similar elevation in the state of Jalisco. This 
species is another that would appear to have 
only a western distribution in Mexico. 


Texananus excultus (Uhl) 


Phlepsius excultus Uhl, Bull. U. 8. Geol. and 
Geogr. Surv. 3: 467. 1877. 


This is a common species and widely dis- 
tributed in Mexico. It is already known to occur 
in Nuevo Leén, Quintana Roo, Tamaulipas, 
San Luis Potosf, Michoacan, Jalisco, Sinaloa, 
Coahuila, Veracruz, and Guerrero. It is more 
abundant in the low tropical areas but has been 
collected at elevations of 6,000 feet. 


Texananus dorothyi DeLong 
Texananus dorothyt DeLong, Anal. Esc. Nac. 
Cien. Biol. 1: 387. 1939. 


At the time this species was described a sin- 
gle specimen from Pueblo, Mexico, was at 
hand. More recent collecting has revealed it 
is a common species in certain of the tropical 
areas and in the semidesert. It has been col- 
lected north of Monterrey in Nuevo Leén; at 
Valles, San Luis Potosf; at Jiutepec, Morelos; 
Tehuantepec, Oaxaca; Zamora, Michoacén; 
and Iguala, Guerrero. Its distribution ranges 
in elevation from the low sea-level areas to ele- 
vations of 6,000 feet. 
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Texananus parrai (DeLong) 
Phlepsius parrai DeLong, Anal. Esc. Nac. Cien. 
Biol. 1: 382. 1939. 


This species was described from a single fe- 
male specimen from Jetla, Guerrero. All addi- 
tional material collected is from Guerrero and 
at elevations of 2,500 feet or less. This would 
indicate that it is a tropical species and lives in 
the semidesert. 

The male resembles the female in form, color, 
and size. Male plates long, with sides tapering to 
pointed apices. Pygofer long and narrowed near 
base, greatly exceeding plates. A heavy fringe 
of long coarse dark spines borders the ventral 
margin of the apical half and the dorsal margin 
of the apical third. Style with a deep concave 
excavation on outer margin of apical third 
forming a slender fingerlike process on inner 
margin which curves outwardly. Aedeagus 
composed of a single looped process. The basal 
portion is broad with a pointed process project- 
ing into the concavity. The apical portion is 
longer, slender, the apex curved dorsally then 
anteriorly. 

Allotype male collected at Iguala (2,500 feet) 


Guerrero, Mexico, October 25, 1941, by Good 
and DeLong. 


Texananus horridus, n. sp. 


Resembling parrai in form and appearance 
but with a shorter vertex and different male and 
female genitalia. Length 5-5.5 mm. 

Vertex short, blunt, scarcely angled, more 
than one-half as long at middle as basal width 
between the eyes. 

Color similar to parrai. The apical area pale 
with a darker spot each side of apex within the 
pale area. The central and basal portion heavily 
mottled with brown and a dark brown spot 
each side at base near eye. Pronotum and scu- 
tellum heavily mottled with brown. Elytra pale 
with brown veins and rather uniform brownish 
pigment lines. The three paler lobate spots on 
clavus along commissure can be recognized but 
are not as conspicuous as in the ovatus group. 
Face heavily marked with dark brown to 
black. 

Genitalia: Female segment with prominent, 
produced lateral angles, between which the 
posterior margin is concavely excavated either 
side of a pair of rather broad bluntly produced 
median teeth which are separated by a median 
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V-shaped notch. The lateral angles are dis- 
tinctly longer than the median teeth. Male 
plates long, triangular, about as long as pygo- 
fer, convexly rounded to form bluntly pointed 
tips. Style rather broad at base, abruptly 
notched on outer margin at four-fifths its 
length so as to form a rather thick outwardly 
curved finger-like tip on the inner margin. 
Aedeagus narrowly U-shaped. The anterior 
portion of the U is broad, directed dorsally 
and bluntly pointed at apex. The posterior 
portion is tapered to form a longer, slender, 
dorsally directed portion and the apex is not 
sharp pointed. Pygofer with a row of heavy, 
thickly set spines which curve inwardly on the 
dorsal and ventral margins just anterior to 
apex. 

Holotype male, allotype female, and male 
and female paratypes collected at Acapulco, 
Guerrero, Mexico (sea level), September 10, 
1939, by C. C. Plummer and the author. Male 
and female paratypes from Iguala, Guerrero, 
Mexico (2,500 feet), September 11, 1939, col- 
lected by Plummer and the author, and Octo- 
ber 25, 1941, collected by E. E. Good and the 
author. Paratypes were collected at Tehuante- 
pec, Oaxaca, Mexico (75 feet), October 13, 
1941, by Caldwell, Plummer, Good, and the 
author. 

This species can be separated from parrai by 
the shorter lateral angles of the female segment 
and the shorter pygofers, the broader, shorter 
apical tips of the style, and the differently 
shaped basal portion of the aedeagus in the 
male. 


Texananus incurvatus (Osborn and Lathrop) 


. Phlepsius incurvatus Osborn and Lathrop, Ann. 


Ent. Soc. Amer. 16: 346. 1923. 


This species occurs in the southwestern 
United States, and specimens have been exam- 
ined from the states of Sonora and Jalisco, 
Mexico. It has not been taken on the eastern 
slope. 


Texananus hosanus (Ball) 
Phlepsius hosanus Ball, Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 
11: 386. 1918. 


The species has previously been reported for 
the states of Veracruz, Mexico, Morelos, Guer- 
rero, and Colima. It has proved to be a rather 
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common species and has been taken at several 
additional localities in the states mentioned 
and at Jacala, Hidalgo (5,000 feet), Zitacu- 
caro (6,750 feet), Zamora (5,140 feet), Tuxpan 
(4,000 feet), Carapan (6,000 feet), and Urua- 
pan (5,300 feet) in the state of Michoacdén and 
at Mexico City (7,500 feet) and Rfo Frfo 
(10,300 feet), D.F. This series of collections 
shows a range of elevation from 2,500 to 10,300 
feet and a range of conditions from semidesert 
to the luxuriant herbaceous growth of the pine- 
fir forest. The male has not hitherto been de- 
scribed. 

Male plates short, broad, convexly rounded 
to a rounded inner apical margin. Styles broad, 
elongate, blunt at apex. Aedeagus in lateral 
view appearing broad where it joins the con- 
nective, then bent upward and narrowed to a 
caudally directed, sharp-pointed apex. The dor- 
sal portion is narrowed at base, at the apex of 
which is formed a sicklelike blade which is wide 
at the base with a produced tooth on the inner 
basal margin. The apical half is narrow. The 
open portion of the sickle is dorsal. 


Allotype male from Zamora, Michoacan, 
Mexico, October 2, 1941, collected by Plummer, 
Good, Caldwell, and the author. 


Texananus areolatus (Baker) 
Phlepsius areolatus Baker, Can. Ent. 30: 30. 
1898. 


This species occurs in prairie habitats in the 
southern Mississippi Valley and Texas. It un- 
doubtedly occurs at several places along the 
northern Mexican border, but the only record 
for Mexico is from Monterrey, Nuevo Leén. 
The white areolar spots on the elytra will easily 
distinguish it from closely related species. 


Texananus spatulatus (Van Duzee) 
Phlepsius spatulatus Van Duzee, Trans. Amer. 
Ent. Soc. 19: 78. 1892. 


This is one of the commonest species of the 
genus in both the southwestern United States 
and Mexico. Specimens are at hand from the 
states of Baja California, Nuevo Leén, Coa- 
huila, Jalisco, Sonora, Tamaulipas, Morelos, 
Oaxaca, and Guerrero. It occurs in the low 
desert areas and upon the semideserts to eleva- 
tions of 5,000 feet. 
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Texananus biacus DeLong This species was described from a single fe- 
Texananus biacus DeLong, Anal. Esc. Nac. male specimen from Hermosillo, Sonora. Addi- 
Cien. Biol. 1: 389. 1939. tional female specimens have been collected at 
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Fig. 3.—Ventral and lateral views of genital structures of species of Texananus as labeled. 
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le fe- Mexcala, Guerrero, at an elevation of 1,700 feet Records of previous citations are for Ori- 
A ddi- No male specimens have been taken. zaba, Veracruz, and Chilpancingo and Aca- 
ed at ‘i pulco, Guerrero. Other states are represented 
Texananus mexicanus (Ball) by material collected at Zamora (5,100 feet) 

Phlepsius mexicanus Ball, Ann. Ent. Soc. Zacapu (6,500 feet), Michoacan, and Valles, 

Amer. 11: 385. 1918. San Luis Potosf (300 feet). The range in eleva- 
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Fig. 4.—Ventral and lateral views of genital structures of species of Texananus as labeled. 
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tion for this species would therefore be from sea This species is known by the female holotype 
level to about 6,500 feet, according to present specimen alone, which was collected at Amula, 
Guerrero, Mexico. 


Texananus handlirshi (Ball) 
Phlepsius handlirshi Ball, Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 


records. 
Texananus elongatus (Ball) 
Phlepsius elongatus Ball, Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 


11: 382. 1918. 11: 383. 1918. 
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Fig. 5.—Ventral view of last ventral segment of female abdomen of 
species of Texananus as labeled. 
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In form and appearance this species closely 
resembles majestus. It is known to occur in 
Mexico, D.F., and in several localities in Guer- 
rero. 

Male plates long, broad at base, gradually 
tapered to bluntly pointed apices. Style broad 
at base, rapidly, concavely narrowed before 
middle on outer margin to form a produced, 
narrow apical half on inner margin, which is 
pointed at apex. Aedeagus with a ventral and 
dorsal process. The ventral portion is long, 
slender, curved dorsally, the apical fourth bent 
ventrally, and very narrow. The dorsal portion 
with a pair of dorsal, basal lobes from which a 
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long slender tapering process extends ventrally 
then curves caudally and extends caudodor- 
sally. It is not as long as ventral portion. Pygo- 
fer narrowed, with an apical lobe. 


Texananus hebraeus (Ball) 


Phlepsius hebraeus Ball, Ann. Ent. Soc. Amer. 
11: 383. 1918. 


This large well-marked species is known from 
only two states by collections made to date. It 
occurs in Guerrero and in Chiapas at Finca 
Vergel, in the Rfo Huixtla Valley. Most of the 
material was taken at elevations of 2,100 to 
3,200 feet. 


@bituaries 


Epwarp WHEELER PaRKER, statistician, 
conservative, gentleman, was known to the 
mineral industry, and particularly to the coal 
industry, for his staunch defense of private en- 
terprise, his scrupulous honesty, and his exacti- 
tude in figures and statements, whether public 
or private. Born in Maryland in 1860, he lived 
a Southern Gentleman, knowing and practicing 
courtesy and hospitality. His death occurred 
on January 3, 1944. 

At least a part of his early years, after leav- 
ing Baltimore City College, were spent in 
Texas in newspaper work. He began his Gov- 
ernment service on the Census of Mining for 
1890 and in 1891 joined the United States 
Geological Survey as statistician. From 1907 
to 1915 he was in charge of the Mineral Re- 
sources Branch of the Survey, and in these 
years he contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of the complete and authoritative annual 
statistical and descriptive reports of mineral 
production. It is a tribute to his integrity and 
an evidence of the confidence he inspired that 
these statistical records were accumulated from 
every producer of every mineral on a purely 
voluntary basis, with no compulsion or threat 
of penalty. As the administrator of the Mineral 
Resources Branch of the Survey, he developed 

‘statistical procedure and systematic records 
covering production of all minerals from asbes- 
tos to zircon. He specialized on the coal and 
coke industries and secured the cooperation of 
the geologists of the Survey as authors of re- 
ports on other minerals. His methods and ap- 


proach to the work of collecting mineral statis- 
tics still obtain in the fields that remain in the 
Survey. 

In 1915 Mr. Parker resigned from the Geo- 
logical Survey to become director of the An- 
thracite Bureau of Information, at first with 
headquarters in Wilkes-Barre and later in 
Philadelphia. He was the common denominator 
in a small but powerful group where for years 
there had been no cooperation and much di- 
verse action. When his active participation 
ended in 1937 the anthracite industry, though 
less powerful, was by comparison with the pre- 
vious decade a compact, harmonious group. 
Parker, by his genial, persuasive personality, 
his clear thinking, and his steady purpose, was 
largely responsible for this change. 

During his years with the Survey Parker 
wrote many reports and contributed papers to 
the magazines and various societies. He was the 
authority on what the coal industry was doing. 
In later years he was the quiet man behind the 
scenes at all anthracite industry wage negotia- 
tions, supplying the data and information to 
his group. Early in his career, in 1900, he was 
for a short period editor of Engineering and 
Mining Journal. He was a member of a number 
of societies: the Washington Academy of Sci- 
ences, Geological Society of Washington, 
Washington Society of Engineers, Coal Min- 
ing Institute of America, and the Academy of 
Political Science. He was proud indeed to be- 
come a member, in 1940, of the Legion of 
Honor of the American Institute of Mining 
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Engineers, after 50 years of continuous service 
in that organization. When in New York he 
would most likely be found at the Engineers’ 
Club, in Washington at the Cosmos Club, al- 
ways among friends. A consistent golfer, he 
played at Chevy Chase, Merion Cricket, and 
Westmoreland at Wilkes-Barre. 

His appointment by President Theodore 
Roosevelt, in 1902, to the Anthracite Coal 
Commission was, to Parker, the greatest honor 
he received in his long and useful career. 

C. E. LesHer. 


Artuur Keita, principal geologist in the 
U. 8. Geological Survey for many years and a 
member of this Academy, died on February 7, 
1944. He was a geologist of considerable fame, 
having been elected president of the Geological 
Society of America and to membership in the 
National Academy of Sciences, the highest 
tribute that can be bestowed on a geologist. 

He was descended from a long line of New 
England stock, his ancestry on his father’s side 
dating back to Rev. James Keith, who settled 
in Bridgewater, Mass., in 1662, and on his 
mother’s side to Mary Elizabeth Richardson, 
who settled in Charlestown, Mass., in 1630. 
Keith was born in St. Louis, Mo., September 
30, 1864, but his family moved to Quincy, 
Mass., when he was an infant. He attended 
Harvard College and received an A.M. degree 
in geology in 1886. As a student he actively 
engaged in college athletics and was an accom- 
plished wrestler and pulled an oar on the 
Harvard crew. This early athletic training gave 
him an erect carriage and manly bearing which 
persisted throughout his later life. In 1916 he 
married Elizabeth Marye Smith, of Athens, 
Ohio, whom he survived. 

Keith was appointed assistant geologist in 
the U. 8. Geological Survey in the summer of 
1887 and was assigned to field duty in the most 
rugged part of the Appalachians, the Great 
Smoky Mountains and the Black Mountains 
culminating in Mount Mitchell. His early work 
was of a pioneer nature. He traveled the moun- 
tain trails by horseback, enduring the hardships 
of the mountaineers, in whose cabins he spent 
the nights, often bunking with one of the 
family. The results of this early field work are 
embodied in several folios of the Geologic Atlas 
of the United States. By 1907 he had published 
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14 folios, each covering an area of about 1,000 
square miles. Because the topographic maps of 
that area were inaccurate in detail, Keith had 
to devote much time to running traverses, do- 
ing triangulation, and resketching the topog- 
raphy, so that he became adept in topographic 
map making. His geologic field notes consist ” 
chiefly of abbreviated descriptive notations on 
his field maps, so minute that they are clearly 
readable only with a magnifying lens. 

The region in which he worked is one of ex- 
tremely complicated structure, and it is sur- 
prising that he solved so many structural 
problems, considering the ruggedness and un- 
settled condition-of the region and the large 
area that he covered in so short a time. His 
greatest handicap in geologic work was his } 
preference to working out his problems by him- 
self, for he seldom discussed them with other 
geologists working in adjacent areas. 

Between 1907 and 1921, when he was in 
charge of Areal Geology Surveys of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, he did little field work. After 
1921 he devoted most of his time to the study 
of earthquakes and geology in New England 
and eastern Canada and wrote several brief pa- 
pers on these subjects. He published a geologic 
map of Maine in 1932. Later he was granted 
funds by the Geological Society of America to 
continue his studies of the geology of south- 
eastern Quebec, but unfortunately he was not 
able to complete his report on this region. 

Keith also published numerous geological 
papers on Appalachian problems, the most out- 
standing of which were The outlines of Appa- 
lachian structure, 1923, and The structural 
symmetry of North America, 1927. In the former © 
paper, he propounded the theory that the force 
that compressed, folded, and faulted the rocks 
of the Appalachians, causing great earth blocks 
to be overthrust 50 or more miles, was produced 
by the intrusion of late Paleozoic granite mag- 
mas from a deep-seated source. This hypothe- 
sis has not generally been accepted. Keith’s © 
greatest contribution to geology undoubtedly 
is the recording of geologic facts and the inter- 
pretation of the geology of the many thousand 
square miles of the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains presented in folios of the Geologic 
Atlas. 

Gerorce W. Sross. 
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